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A Hero for Trafalgar Square 



The C.N. candidate for the Empty Pedestal in Trafalgar Square (to which we referred last week) 
is Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the World, inspirer and founder of the League 
of Nations of the World’s Youth, the Scouts and Guides of all lands 


Electric Bombardment of the Earth 


A RACE ON THE 
ROOF 

THRILLING MOMENT IN 
A CRISIS 

A Friend’s New Story of the 
Escape of Michael Collins 

THE PITY OF IT 

When Michael Collins was killed by 
Irish anarchists there was sorrow *in 
England as well as in the Irish Free 
State. For, although he had - fought 
England for many years, Collins was a 
clean fighter, a brave man, and an honest 
patriot. Everyone felt like the British 
Tommy who, looking into the rebel’s 
face, felt compelled to say “You’re a 
good sort, anyhow.’’ 

The extremists on his own side mur¬ 
dered him, but they could not undo his 
work, and the Irish Free State stands. 
The whole story has been told in a newly- 
published biography in two large volumes 
written by one of-the patriot’s closest 
friends, Piaras Beaslai. 

The Only Hope 

There are many tales of spies, hold- 
ups, and hairbreadth escapes in the 
work, but perhaps none is better than 
the one which’ tells how Michael Collins 
was trapped in his house in Harcourt 
Street, Dublin. The house he used as 
his office was one day surrounded by 
soldiers so suddenly that there was only 
one hope of escape. That was by way 
of the roof. Close by was a hotel, 
and one of the servants there had 
promised to see that the skylight was 
left unbolted. 

Collins had foreseen the possibility 
of a sudden raid. So out of his own 
skylight lie went, and clambered along 
the roof to the hotel. He reached it 
safely, but when he lifted the frame he 
discovered a terrible thing. The sky- 
light was immediately over the well of 
the great staircase. To drop through 
was to fall past several floors and be 
dashed to pieces in the hall. 

. A Bullet in the Dark 

Collins drew back, but as he looked 
toward his own house a steel helmet 
began to appear above the roof. He 
determined to risk the skylight. Letting 
himself down, he clung to the edge with 
both hands, and swung his body inward 
toward the stairs. Then he let go. 
If he had not cleared the banisters he 
would have taken that sheer drop to 
death; but he did just manage to 
avoid them. Frightfully bruised; he. 
picked himself up,' walked downstairs, 
borrowed a hat, and then quietly strolled 
out of the front door to freedom. .... 

It is tragic to think that after all his 
courage and resource the end came by 
a cowardly bullet in the dark and a 
triumphant cry from one of his own 
countrymen: “ We’ve plugged Mic- 

“keen! “ It was such things as that 
which broke the heart of his own and 
Ireland’s frienfls. 


N either heard like the autumn gales 
nor seen like summer lightning, 
electric storms far more potent than either 
have raged round the world this autumn. 

Once no man could have felt them or 
known of them, because men’s senses 
are not attuned.to perceive them. I t was 
only last, century that men, having set 
up their, puny telegraph lines and cables, 
perceived , when these instruments 
faltered in.their working that something 
might be coming oh to the Earth from 
outside to spread a vast, mysterious 
influence over it. 

These interruptions were called mag¬ 
netic storms, or disturbances of the 
magnetic field. 

Today millions' of ordinary people 
become aware of them, for they interrupt 
wireless; and they want to know why. 
The answer-is that these disturbances 


most likely arise in the Sun. They are 
the reflections of great electric storms, 
which are manifested by whirlpools in 
the Sun’s shining envelope and look 
like sun-spots to us. . - . ... 

Not every sun-spot produces a 
magnetic storm .on the . Earth, with 
accompanying” appearances* of" the 
Northern Lights. Twenty years ago that 
was said by Mr. Maunder of Greenwich 
Observatory to be due to the, fact that 
these black whirlpools' in the Sun eject 
electric particles like shells from, a gun. 

They fly out with the speed of light 
in millions of millions, but they fly 
straight. So sometimes they miss the 
Earth, when the Earth is not in the line 
of fire. But when, owing to its position, 
the Earth makes a good target the 
electric atoms hit it by the million 
every moment all over its surface. 


PATH OF PEACE 
BETWEEN TWO RACES 

NEW WAY OF SOLVING 
OLD PROBLEMS 

Why Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia Share a Lovely Park 

A TATRA BOUNDARY 

Not many English people know of the 
Tatra Mountains, or the High Tatra, as' 
they are sometimes called, with their, 
glorious snow-clad peaks sparkling in the 
blue sky of northern Czecho-Slovakia. 

But in other parts of Europe people 
have known almost too much about the 
Tatra district, for the frontiers of Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia run through it. A 
dispute about' the boundary has been 
raging for years, and in spite of all the 
League of Nations could do it seemed 
that no decision would ever be reached 
which would satisfy both sides. People 
argued, waved old documents, and 
banged clenched fists down on much- 
thumbed maps, but still no one knew 
exactly where Poland began and Czecho¬ 
slovakia ended. 

A Paradise for Botanists 

| Then all at once the problem was 
solved in a most beautiful way. Someone 
suggested that the whole disputed area 
should be turned into a park, and that 
it should be open to the peoples of both 
countries. Everyone was pleased, so 
now the Tatra question is settled at last, 
and many thousand square kilometres 
of loveliness are dedicated for ever to the 
cause of peace. 

The wonderful new park has forests 
as well as snow peaks, and many rare 
creatures will. be preserved there, in¬ 
cluding * European bison, mouflons, 
lynxes, bears, and eagles. The wild flowers 
and butterflies are extremely beautiful. 
It is a very delightful and a very practical 
way of guarding one’s frontier to send 
away the soldiers and invite lovers of 
natural history and botany to the region 
in their stead \ 

A Peace Bridge in the West 

There is one other park like this in the 
world ; it is. the Glacier National Park, 
owned jointly by the peoples of Canada 
and America. On another part of their 
frontier these two neighbours are doing 
a picturesque thing. They are building 
a bridge which is the only one crossing 
the.waters of the Great Lakes system 
between Niagara Falls and Duluth. 

Each end of this new bridge will 
rest on the sites of two frontier forts, 
and one of them was the scene of the 
last battle between Britons and Ameri¬ 
cans. Since the fight at Fort Erie the 
two nations have beeit at peace for a 
century, and the new bridge is to be 
called the Peace Bridge in memory of 
that splendid fact. It is said that there 
have been no quarrels because neither 
side kept soldiers to guard the frontier 
I against attempts at invasion. 
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THINGS THEY KNEW 
LONG AGO 

VIRGIL AND THE NUTS 

Roman Poet Who Understood 
the Way We Graft Our Trees 

ANCIENT LUTHER BURBANK 

Italy celebrates this year the 2000th 
anniversary of the birth of Virgil, her 
greatest poet, and the British Ministry 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
private experts, is unconsciously joining 
in the tribute of honour by partly 
adopting a scheme which he unfolded 
twenty centuries ago. 

It is the desire of the Government, 
and of our unofficial husbandmen, to 
stimulate our home trade in that prince 
of nuts the walnut, and they have 
come to the same conclusion as the wise 
old poet Virgil reached 2000 years ago: 
that walnut trees, to produce fine, 
large, sweet, reliable nuts, must be 
grafted with living sections of walnut 
trees better than themselves. 

Apples on Pear-Trees 

It is astounding to find that the old 
Roman poet knew as much as Luther 
Burbank about the art of grafting and 
budding trees and of making one 
kind of tree bear the fruit of another 
species. Some trees, he shows, grow un¬ 
constrained by man, and form the forests 
and possess the plains and winding 
streams, while others seem to call for 
human aid. 

From one a sucker is torn and set in 
the ground; from a-second a sapling is 
cut and planted ; from a third the living 
twigs of the parent tree are bent down, 
their tips buried in the soil, and new 
growths started which will become 
trees to be cut away from the source 
and left to grow independently. “ And 
oft (says Virgil) we see the branches of 
one tree implanted in another/and the 
pear trees suffer a change and bear 
engrafted -apples, and upon plum trees 
stony cornels redden/' 

Improving on Nature 

Barren trees were thus made to bear 
strange fruit, to put off their wild ways 
and respond to the call, of man. The 
tree which rears itself from scattered 
seeds, Virgil says, comes up slowly, and its 
fruits degenerate (as is the case with the 
English walnut) and forget their old 
llavour. All the trees beloved by the 
Romans, and many brought by them to 
Britain, are marshalled by Virgil before 
our minds, and then he gives us a 
sweeping vision of the art-in-action of 
the Luther Burbanks of the century 
before Jesus was born, when Augustus 
was making Rome a city of marble. 

The rough arbutus (he says) is grafted 
with the offspring of the walnut, and 
barren planes oft bear the goodly apple 
tree ; the beech is whitened with the 
chestnut's pale blossom, and the moun¬ 
tain-ash with the pear's, and swine 
crush acorns fallen from the elm. 

Grafting and Budding 

Nor, he knew, are grafting and budding 
with * ‘ eyes " one and the same process. 
For where the buds sprout from the 
midst of the rind, and burst their deli¬ 
cate coats, just in the knot a narrow 
slit is made ; at this point they insert an 
eye taken from a different tree, and let it 
grow into the juicy bark. Or again, 
our poet continues, boles free from 
knots are cut open and fruitful slips 
introduced, and without long delay, lo, 
toward heaven shoots a mighty tree 
with happy boughs, and views with 
wonder strange foliage and fruit that is 
not its own. 

Was not this old poet truly an early 
Burbank, and have not our Ministry 
of Agriculture and the walnut-growers 
too long ignored him ? 1 


DEATH OF A 
SILLY IDEA 

POST OFFICE AND OUR 
LETTERS 

Correspondence Not to be Used 
for Advertising 

PHRASES FOR THE P.M.G. 

Everyone with a sense of what is 
right is rejoicing that the idea of post¬ 
mark advertisements on letters has been 
abandoned. The dignity of the nation 
is not to be sold for the sake of a thou¬ 
sand pounds a day. 

It is all very well to be told on your 
morning's letters to Buy War Bonds, 
or to Visit Wembley, or even to Say it 
by Telephone; nobody minds that. 
But it would have been intolerable to 
have had all the screaming slogans of 
.the hoardings flung to us at breakfast. 

A letter from a friend is a beautiful 
tiling, and should not be disfigured. 
Whether its contents bring joy or sorrow 
(and many of our greatest joys and sor¬ 
rows through life come to us through 
the post) any advertisement upon it 
must jar, be abhorrent to gentle minds. 
Our correspondence is our own, not the 
Government’s. 

Improper Advertising 

Of course, a great deal that comes to 
us through the post is not from friends 
at.all, but is itself mere advertisement, 
some of it useful and interesting, and 
some of it exceedingly tiresome. The 
objection to postmark advertisements 
on these is even stronger, for it is a 
matter not of sentiment but of justice. 

An advertiser pays for the paper and 
envelope and the printing and address¬ 
ing, and finally for the postage, and he 
gets together a list of likely people 
(many of them tried customers) to 
whom to send his circular. Then the 
Government Issues an invitation to his 
rival to use the same envelope to adver¬ 
tise his rival goods, a privilege for which 
he. pays not the owner of the envelope, 
but the Government, which only comes 
into the business as a letter-carrier. 

Post Office Slogans 

A former Postmaster-General pro¬ 
posed to put advertisements on the 
backs of postage, stamps for people to 
lick! Another idea was to let out 
advertising space on pillar boxes and 
telegraph poles and on the backs of 
telegrams. All these came to naught, 
as has the postmark, advertisement, but 
we have to suffer advertisements on the 
walls of post offices, on the backs of 
income-tax receipts, and in books of 
stamps (out of which sensible people 
tear the bothering advertisement pages). 

No one objected to the Buy War 
Bonds slogan on postal envelopes, and 
no one will object to their continuance 
so long as they do not interfere with 
the clearness of the address. There is 
room for infinite ingenuity in devising 
them. Why not Keep Your Country 
Beautiful or Drop Your Tickets in the 
Bus or Pray for the Penny Post ? 

WHAT TO DO IF YOU 
ARE RICH 
One Man’s Good Idea 

No class has been harder hit by the 
fall of the franc than the students at the 
Sorbonne, the University of Paris, many 
of whom, poor lovers of learning, have 
a hard struggle at the best , of times to 
keep themselves in food and shelter. 

Now a generous benefactor lias en¬ 
dowed a great restaurant on the quay¬ 
side where it is hoped to serve 1200 
meals a day at eightpence or ninepciice, 
with all tipping forbidden. 


THE SHADOW 
PARLIAMENTS 

DICTATORS OF SPAIN 
AND ITALY 

Getting Rid of Those Who Do 
Not Agree with You 

OPINION IN CHAINS 

The Shadow Parliaments of Italy and 
Spain continue at the mercy of two 
Dictators. In Italy the last claim of the 
Parliament to be representative of the 
people has been shattered by the dis¬ 
missal of the Opposition members, and 
in Spain the military Dictator denies 
any right of action to the Parliament. . 

One wonders why Signor Mussolini 
and his Blackshirts allow the Italian 
Parliament to continue its altogether 
futile meetings. 

Last Vestige of Free Opinion 

Everyone knows it has ceased to 
govern. It has handed over the work of 
legislation to the Cabinet, the most 
important of whose posts are held by 
the Dictator himself, and its sole re¬ 
maining function is to give formal 
assent, which it cannot withhold, to 
the laws the Cabinet has made. Parlia¬ 
ment is Mussolini's bugbear, yet he 
keeps tills shadow of a Parliament in 
existence, shaming itself and the country 
that tolerates it. 

Parliament has just accepted, without 
a word of comment and with only twelve 
hostile votes, Bills which destroy the 
last vestige of freedom of opinion in 
Italy. They make all opposition to 
Mussolini illegal. A casual criticism in a 
cafe, whether by an Italian or a foreigner, 
may land him in prison for fifteen years. 
All Opposition parties are dissolved, 
and all Opposition newspapers find 
themselves rigorously suppressed. 

Exposing the Sham 

Thus does the Shadow Parliament's 
last poor claim to authority disappear. 
Tlie Opposition parties had been absent 
since the murder of Signor Matteotti, 
which they said had shown that it was 
dangerous to attend. That was probably 
true, but public opinion has never 
approved their abstention, and it has 
now been - made the excuse' for their 
expulsion -by the ruling power. 

General Primo de Rivera, the Spanish 
Dictator, does not seem as well able to 
deal with his critics as. Mussolini is. 

He suppressed the Spanish Parliament 
when he came to power, but he has 
promised a sham substitute in a new kind 
of Assembly, and now a former Liberal 
Prime Minister, Count Romanones, has 
been openly exposing the sham in one 
of the principal papers of Madrid. 
How the censor came to pass the article 
nobody can guess. More curious still, 
the Dictator, instead of imprisoning 
his critic, has merely answered him ! 

Spanish Dictator’s Reply 

Count Romanones reminds the King 
that he has a pact with his people to 
share the sovereignty with them through 
Parliament. But the new Assembly has 
not been created by the people, is not 
representative of them, and has no power 
to initiate legislation. 

“ It is deeply to be regretted," he says, 
" that the Monarchy has stood aloof from 
the only system of government in which 
we can have any faith. Sooner or later, 
perhaps sooner than most people expect, 
the constitutional regime will return, if 
not with the monarchy, then without it." 

To which open threat the Dictator 
merely replies that'* the future Assembly 
will not share sovereignty either with 
the King or v/ith tlie Government." 

That may prove only too true ! 


November 27. 1926 

A TALE OF TWO OWLS 

The Great Ship and the 
Big Gun 

AN ATLANTIC FLIGHT TO 
THE NEW FOREST 

A sea-liner was ploughing her way 
in mid-Atlantic when a large white 
bird settled on one of the insulators of 
the wireless aerial. , 

He was dreadfully tired after having 
been lost on the wide seas for so long, 
too tired to be afraid of the moving, 
throbbing vessel with her smells and 
queer noises, very queer indeed after 
the cold white silence of the Arctic. 

, Presently he (lew to the after-galley 
funnel and perched there, drowsy and 
blinking, and before he knew where he 
was something happened. A man 
climbed up the funnel ladder and took 
the white bird down. 

He was a lovely picture. Someone 
began to make plans to prevent the 
bird, from coming to some terrible end 
in a smoke-laden and crowded town. 

A Heart of Gold 

The ship went on her way with the 
extra passenger, who was kept in soli¬ 
tary but pleasant confinement. When the 
vessel entered Southampton Water the 
white bird was released at the earnest 
entreaty of a passenger who loved 
birds. We are told that the passenger 
gave five pounds to the sailor who had 
captured the bird to set him free. This 
person with a heart of gold must have 
felt happy when he saw the Lird flying 
cheerfully away toward the New Forest. 
For that kind deed the C.N. would like 
to say Thank you, somebody. 

Perhaps the white owl may come 
across some other owls we have just 
heard of. They are’ keeping house' in a 
place much smaller than the Arctic 
Circle, although it is round. It is nothing 
more (it could hardly be less) than the 
muzzle of a six-inch Krupp gun which 
our Government gave as a souvenir to 
a famous British General. The soldier 
says that he has seen three broods 
hatched out there. 

We wish all the guns in the world 
could be taken out of arsenals and 
factories and left for homes of Nature's 
little folk. Krupps started making these 
death machines over half a century 
ago. We believe it is the first time that 
they have helped to create life instead 
of destroying it. 


THINGS SAID 

Cheer someone up every day. 

Mr. W, G. Fern . 
How can we keep our teeth if we give 
them no work to do ? A medical man 
I do not say British boys are as good 
as they were ; I say they are better. . 

Lady Weigall 

I am a fighting animal—that is why 
I am struggling for world-peace. 

Dr. F. IV. Norwood ^ 
The power of facts is .enormous, but 
the power of ideas is greater. 

Sir Josiak Stamp 

A German historian watched the 
Queen of Edward IV eat for three hours, 
while her attendants knelt. Dean Inge 
The Conference of Versailles would 
have done a great deal better had it 
known more geography and more ’ 
history. Lord Derby \ 

There has been spent on Drink since 
the war enough to build and furnish 
houses for half the families in the 
country. ' Mr. Philip Snowden V, 

Man evolved from a speechless bein^; 
almost to his present status without 
cow's milk, eggs, sugar, alcohol, tea, or| 
coffee ; and he could still thrive without 
them. Qr . Hen ry Campbell 
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MARGARET MANHART 

A LIFE LAID DOWN 

A Hundred Thousand People 
and a Servant Girl 

A PROUD SORROW IN VIENNA 

A hundred thousand people- have 
been to the grave of a servant girl in 
Vienna. It is the grave of Margaret 
Manhart, a girl of sixteen, one of the 
truest heroes who ever laid down their 
lives in a good cause. 

It was one of her duties to take out 
the children of her employer now and 
again. One afternoon she set out with 
the baby girl of six months in the 
perambulator and a little boy of three 
at her side. They went on for some 
distance, the small boy chattering away 
to Margaret, whom he loved very much, 
for she always listened to him and she 
understood what he meant. 

A Terrible Moment 

" Wc will cross over now;” said 
Margaret. “ Take my hand. I can 
push the pram with the other.’* 

It was a difficult corner crossing, but 
Margaret thought she could get across 
quite well, as usual. 

She had got well into the road when 
suddenly she saw a heavy beer wagon 
swinging round the curve at a terrific 
speed. It was on her before she knew. 
There was no time for the wagoner to 
pull up his jliorses, no time for her to 
turn back, no chance for the girl, with 
her double burden, to dart ahead in front 
of the team. At that terrible moment 
her noble spirit told her what to do. 

The Golden Deed 

She acted with lightning rapidity. 
Summoning all her strength, she gave a 
great push to the baby cart with one 
hand and with the other actually threw 
the child back on to the pavement. The 
next second the heavy dray horses flung 
her down. She fell under the wheels. 

The perambulator had run clear ; the 
little boy picked himself up crying, 
from the pavement, not knowing at 
what price he stood there practically 
unhurt. Some of those who saw the 
accident ‘took charge of the children, 
and mercifully turned the boy’s eyes 
from the sight of his dear Margaret 
lying crushed and bleeding in the road. 
An ambulance came gliding up, parting 
the crowd, and the broken body was 
tenderly lifted in. But before the 
hospital doors were reached Margaret’s 
brave spirit had passed away. 

Honours Due to the Great 

The people of Vienna were filled with 
mingled sorrow and pride at the story. 
Yesterday Margaret Manhart was a 
humble servant, but today she belongs 
to her country. 

It was decided to bury her with 
honours due to the great. Margaret was 
given m special grave in the Central 
Cemetery, and when the day of the 
funeral came a hundred thousand people 
followed the coffin to its resting-place. 
All the roads converging on the cemetery 
were crowded, the tramcars packed, and 
there were thousands of people who 
willingly walked for two hours to be 
present at the sad ceremony. 

Most of them were carrying flowers, 
so that the streets of Vienna seemed v 
like summer, and the blooms lying in'a 
great mound over the grave were a 
sight that will never be forgotten-by 
those who saw it. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
Street -. Drop it in the Bus 


THE PACK ANIMALS OF ENGLAND 



Donkeys Carrying Lumps of Coat 



The Baker Calls with His Donkey 

In these days of highly-developed motor-transport it is surprising to find that pack animals 
are still used in England. At Chalford, a little village in the Cotswold Hills, the streets are 
so steep that the tradesmen use donkeys with panniers to deliver goods, as shown in these 
pictures. The donkeys have to make eight journeys to deliver a ton of coal 


A CRY FOR PURE 
WATERS 

NATION’S RIGHT TO 
CLEAN RIVERS 

An Old, Old Story that is 
Still Going On 

THE APPRENTICE’S SALMON 

It is a saddening thought that manu¬ 
facturers are so often, scornful of the 
nation’s right to clean rivers that a 
Pure Rivers Society has had to be formed 
to urge action upon the Government. 

Fish are poisoned in river and 
stream, birds killed by drinking at the 
brink, cattle endangered, human health 
imperilled, beauty of scene and vegeta¬ 
tion destroyed, all by the pestilent * 
brews poured, untreated, into our rivers 1 
from the factories. 

The London of Shakespeare 

The problem must always present ‘ 
difficulties in a land where industry 
concentrates in the vicinity of water- * 
courses, but if greed alone prevents the 
expenditure necessary to neutralise the * 
pollution then public opinion will surely ^ 
demand redress. 1 

The difficulty is not new. We read 1 
the fine account of old John Stow, de- = 
scribing, as he does with pride, the : 
water resources of the 16th-century 0 
London which he loved so well. He tells ' 

; us of rivers, important in the capital of 
| liis day, which now run underground in 
sewers and drains, and we know that, : 
though our ancestors drank from those ; 
rivers and from the wells which fed them, 
those wells and streams were sources of 
evil which made the London of Shake¬ 
speare a plague spot. 

A Growl Over the Fleet 

Even Stow had liis eye on abuses, and 
in the midst of his rhapsody over rills 
and rillets, wells, streams, and sweet 
waters innumerable, he utters a growl : 
over the Fleet, a river by which fisher* 
men had run their cargoes in boats up 
to Fleet Street, and up which ten 
‘‘ ships navies ” had sailed abreast, but 
had become so foul with tanner’s filth 
and other refuse as to be " sore decayed.” 
And others, into which sewage ran, 
must have been reservoirs of typhoid. 

Once the Thames was really a famous 
fishing river, in days when our Father of 
Waters inspired a poet to sing: 

Such a stream doth run 

By lovely London as beneath the sun 

There’s not the like. * 

Tradition records that the Thames 
fishermen presented their tithe of salmon 
at the high altar of Westminster Abbey 1 
and claimed the right, in retilrn, to dine 
at the Prior of Westminster’s own table, 

A Legend About the Thames 

There is a story that salmon were so 
plentiful in the river that apprentices 
stipulated that they should not be ted 
on this lordly fish more than a certain 
number of times a year, but the story 
has no foundation in fact. A salmon was 
worth rather more than 90 pounds of the 
best beef, about 35 chickens, ten fowls, 

20 pecks of mutton, ten loins of veal, 

40 rabbits, about 14 gallons of wine, some 
half-score of geese, nine gallons of cream, 
and about 70 pounds ot cherries. So this 
fish was a rarity even then, a fact which 
implies that the Thames of Stow, 
Shakespeare, and Queen Elizabeth was 
not running as sweet as poems and 
pictures of the period would have us 
believe that it was. 

There is much work for the new 
Society to do ; there always has been. 
Yet the Thames is sweetness itself 
compared with some of our waterways. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The rowing-boats in the London parks 
earned about ^8000 last year. 


Classes for the instruction of young 
grocers have been started at Mansfield. 

The tower of Leon Cathedral in 
Nicaragua fell in the recent earthquake. 

Sheep Drowned In the Storm 

Nearly a thousand sheep were drowned 
in the marshlands between the Esk and 
the Eden, near Carlisle, in a recent storm. 

Danger in Fish-Bone 

After pricking a finger with a fish-bone 
a fishmonger at Wolvcrton died from 
blood-poisoning. 

New Zealand’s Motor-Cars 

Last year New Zealand spent over 
four million pounds on motor-cars, less 
than one million coming to British 
manufacturers. 

A Bag of Toys 

A red bag containing sixty toys and 
addressed to. Father Christmas has 
been found at Hull Railway Station and 
handed to the Children's Hospital. 

A Mouse Electrocuted 

By fleet, in Surrey, was in the dark for 
twenty minutes because a mouse got 
electrocuted on the switchboard at the 
electricity works. 

The League in Schools 

The South Australian State schools 
have had a chapter on the League of 
Nations added to their history books. 
Other States please follow. 

Special Train for Rabbits 

Four hundred Angora rabbits and 
their hutches have been carried by special 
train from Hexham, in Northumberland, 
to Windsor, where more abundant green¬ 
stuff is available for them. 

A Boy and His Marb!e3 

A number of-marbles have been found 
with the skeleton of a Red Indian boy 
unearthed in the State of Ohio. The 
skeleton is believed to be about two 
thousand years old. 

Blind Listeners 

The House of Commons has accepted 
a Bill introduced by a blind member 
to grant listening licences free to blind 
people. There are 25,000 blind people 
outside institutions, 1500 of whom 
lost their sight in the war. 


THE C.N. KINEMA 


A GREAT GERMAN 

Prince Lichnowsky and 
the War 

THE MAN WHO WAS RIGHT 

The one German statesman who came 
with credit through the crisis which led 
to the war was Prince Lichnowsky, then 
German Ambassador in London. 

He was a true friend of peace, and 
won the highest regard here. He himself 
has testified that when he left on the 
declaration of war he was treated “ like 
a departing sovereign.* Since then we 
have heard little of him, and have often 
wondered whether the new Germany 
could have no use for so fine a patriot. 

• A Noteworthy Letter 

Now we have some news of him- 
Admiral von Tirpitz has published a 
book to show how he was hindered in 
his efforts to get his submarine cam¬ 
paign under weigh by the opposition of 
some politicians, Prince Lichnowsky 
among them. Now Prince Lichnowsky 
has written to rebuke him for publishing 
a confidential letter from him without 
his leave, but he does not withdraw 
what he said in the letter, and there is no 
reason why he should, for events have 
abundantly justified him. The letter was 
j dated four and a half months after the 
war had begun, and, says its author: 

I “I have not the slightest reason for 
! repudiating the view I then expressed 
that we should not succeed in dictating 
peace,, and that in consequence our aim 
must be to achieve a peace of understand¬ 
ing by way of England. Events have 
proved me to have been right." 

Looking Back On it Ail 

The Prince held from , the first that a 
crushing victory over Britain was un¬ 
likely, and that therefore it was unwise 
to bomb or bombard English towns, ahd 
so raise a spirit of bitterness which would 
hamper the opening of peace negotia- 
tions. Looking back on it all now, he 
thinks Grand Admiral Tirpitz “ must 
admit that my verdict on the course of 
the war, on the necessity of a peace of 
understanding, and especially on the 
effect of the unrestricted submarine 
campaign, proved more accurate than 
the programme of the Fatherland Party, 
which led to the Peace of Versailles." 
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TWO SHEIKS AGAINST 
THE WORLD 

WAR ON PROGRESS 

Darkness in the Famous Land 
of Ancient Light 

A MONARCH OF THE WILD 

How vigorously the Past lives in the 
Present, and with what misguided zeal 
its devotees apply themselves to the 
destruction of the arts of progress ! 

While we in Great Britain are ex¬ 
changing congratulations with the 
Dominions bn the coming of a 'new 
system of beam wireless which will 
facilitate communication with the ends 
of thb Earth, and are proud of the 
splendid new floating roadway over the 
Mersey for all kinds of traffic, two petty 
Kings"of Mesopotamia are proclaiming a 
rloly War against all scientific progress. 

To Slay All Other Tribes 

They are the Sheiks of two famous 
1 earring Bedouin tribes, and they have 
Petitioned the King of the Wahabis for 
; he right to do several things. One is 
hat they may be allowed to slay all 
' ribes who are not Wahabis ; another 
i 5 that they shall be permitted to abolish 
Custom Houses and hospitals ; and they 
Jurther propose to destroy all telephones 
i nd post offices and to ban and banish 
;• 11 motor-cars from the land. Every¬ 
thing that science and learning have 
placed at the disposal of this old land, 
i|ien, is condemned. The two Arab 
Sheiks are against the world, 
j Yet this is the country of the Arabian 
Nights, the land which Haroun-al- 
Raschid, hero of so many of these 
stories, rendered world-famous as the 
chief seat of learning in .a dark age. 
There, before him and after, were 
gathered the chief poets, artists, philo¬ 
sophers, and scientists of the time. 
Bagdad in those days was the centre 
of Sght and learning. 

The Master Minds 

These people preserved for the world 
the writings of Aristotle, Ptolemy, and 
Euclid, the master minds by which 
human intelligence was rekindled when 
at last the dreadful Dark Ages came to 
an end. Yet the descendants of those old 
teachers of mankind will not have a 
telephone, a hospital, or a motor-car ! 

But change is not all for the worse. 
There is an unschooled savage in 
Northern Australia, king of a little tribe, 
who until this year had no idea that 
any king but he existed in the world. 
Hearing of the existence of King George 
this houseless monarch of a little wild 
patch of Earth has sent him friendly 
greetings. Then Persia, little changed in' 
some respects since Old Testament days, 
lias got wireless telegraphy, and Turkey 
has erected her first statue. 

Destroyers of Beauty 

Never until now has she tolerated a 
carved image of man or animal. The 
record of her intolerance of Art is on 
the battered and disfigured Elgin Mar¬ 
bles at the British Museum. The Turks 
hated these glories of Athens as idola¬ 
trous,-so they ground up many statues 
to make mortar and daily shot with 
guns at those which survived: Yet 
Ivemal Pasha, their leader, has his 
statue in Constantinople now, the first 
in the Moslem world since the days of 
Mohammed, nearly 13 centuries ago. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Louis XIV writing-table . .£295 

A11 ancient Greek folio MS. . . £220 

A Sheraton winged bookcase . . £210 

An etching by Whistler . . . £210 

A Queen Anne chest . . . .£136 

Painting by H. Fantin-Latour . £120 
A violin by J. B. Rogerius . .£110 

A Queen Anne bureau bookcase . £78 
Alice in Wonderland, 1S66 ed. . £36 
A Maryland shilling .... £33 
A 1642 Oxford pound piece , . £33 


Toys this Week and Next 

With this issue of the C.N. is given 
away another double-sided film to use 
with the kinema toy given last week. 

On one side is a procession at the Zoo 
in which the elephant, camel, and 
ostrich, with their keepers, are seen to 
walk, while children riding on the 
animals wave their hands. On the other 
side is a traction-engine moving along, 
with workmen walking. 

The C.N. kinema toy can still be 
obtained from last week's C.N. Another 
film will be given away next week. 


DR. NORWOOD’S TOUR 
Waking Up the Sleepers 

Dr. F. W. Norwood, the famous 
crusading minister of the City Temple, 
is having a great time in his campaign 
for the League of Nations. 

His congregation having generously 
spared him to the League of Nations 
Union for a tour of the country, Dr. 
Norwood is doing nobly and well the 
work which all of us ought to be doing. 
Eloquent, persuasive, earnest, and robust, 
he is making a deep impression 'on his 
hearers everywhere, routing the cynics 
and the men of little faith who have no 
hope that the League will win. 

There could be no more convincing 
advocate of the League than Dr. Nor¬ 
wood, and his tour must do wonders in 
waking up the good sleeping people who 
have only to wake up to save the world. 


THE GRAND DUKE’S SON 
H.R.H. Shopkeeper 

The last Grand Duke of Tuscany left 
a son who found as an Austrian arch¬ 
duke and coloncFof a famous Austrian 
regiment, some compensation for the 
surrender of a throne to United Italy. 

But the son married a lady who did 
not commend herself to the Austrian 
Emperor, and the colonelcy had to be 
resigned. Then came the Great War, the 
revolution, starvation, and beggary. 

Now, as plain Herr Leopold Wolfiing, 
he has found food and comfort as a 
grocer in a Vienna suburb. His shop is 
stocked with an infinite variety of 
sausages, soap, candles, and sugar. His 
business is growing, and every now and 
then, as some former friend or subordi¬ 
nate recognises him, he hears the old 
salutation “ Your Royal Highness *' 
once more. 


THE EMPTY SADDLE 

The homing instinct cf a horse dis¬ 
closed the tragic death of a Lincoln¬ 
shire gentleman at Stallingborough, Mr. 
Matther Addison, who rode out in the 
morning and did not retuni. 

Late in the day his horse arrived home, 
bearing on its back an empty saddle, 
and stood near its master’s house with 
pathetic mien and drooping head. 

The animal's melancholy 'return led 
to the discovery of its master's dead 
body lying by the roadside. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
SHAKESPEARE 

MAGIC BOOK IN A NEW 
FORM 

The Heart and Mind of the 
Greatest Englishman 

ARTHUR MEE’S NEW VOLUME 

The Children's Shakespeare. Arranged by 
Arthur Mee in Shakespeare’s Own Words, 
with a gallery of pictures in photogravure 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6 d.).' 

Side by side on the. world’s bookshelf 
with the Children’s Bible there .will now 
stand the Children’s Shakespeare. If 
every other achievement of our race 
should perish the English Bible and 
Shakespeare would stand as an eternal 
monument. Both are’ now within the 
grasp of a child. 

What book except the Bible can stand, 
beside Shakespeare and not seem a poor 
dull thing ? Where are such talcs as 
here, such mysteries, such scenes that 
hold us breathless as we read ? Where is 
such tenderness, such humour, such 
play of good and evil, such love and 
hate, such tears of laughter and of 
sorrow, such cruelty and gentleness, 
such depths of grief, such heights of 
power, such an understanding of the 
range of human life and the workings 
of the human mind ? Where is to be 
found so complete a world in little as 
in the plays of Shakespeare-? 

The Heritage of Every Child 

And yet, if we give Shakespeare to a 
child, its magic fails to reach him. It is a 
big and heavy book. It is full of things 
the child does not understand. It is 
spoiled by many things belonging to 
Shakespeare’s age that are too coarse and 
gross for ours. Much of it would be 
poison for the child’s pure mind. 

And so Arthur Mee has given us a 
Shakespeare which a child can read with 
ease and infinite delight. Never were 
such tales set to such music of words. 
Here is the greatest thing that has come 
from the mind of a single man given to 
our children so that they will feel it to 
be theirs. ' Theirs it is, the heritage of 
every child who speaks our tongue, of 
every child who loves a tale. It will 
bring the heart of a child near the heart 
of our greatest Englishman. 


SINS OF THE WARBLE FLY 
Found Guilty 

For eight years a committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
investigating charges against a creature 
called the warble fly, and the verdict 
Guilty has been pronounced. 

It causes feeble health to living cows 
and deteriorates their milk and It makes 
dead beef unfit for food ; but its greatest" 
damage is to the hides. This damage to 
hides alone is stated to amount to half a 
million pounds a year. Not a county in 
the whole of England is free from the 
creature’s ravages.' 

• So the warble fly (which, by the way, 
does not warble) has been condemned 
on the evidence. 

IN MEMORIAM 
A Tree for a Hero 

Surely one of the most beautiful of 
all war memorials is that adopted by 
the town of Kirkham in Lancashire. 

A hundred ancj five of Kirkham’s sons 
fell in the war, and to their memory an 
old English garden has been reproduced, 
with a cenotaph in the centre and 105. 
trees planted round the outskirts. 

How pleasant it would be if a tree for 
each of the Empire’s million dead were 
planted near the homes of men in 
England’s green and pleasant land 1 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TIDAL WAVE WORKS HAVOC 
The west coast of Luzon, Hie largest'of 
the Philippines.has been swept by a tidal 
wave during a typhoon,several towns being 
wrecked and hundreds of lives lost 






ANCIENT WAYS IN IRAQ 
A visitor to the Arabs of the marshes 
near Kurna says that they stfll live, 
in spite of advancing civilisation.bg 
catching fish with five-pronged spears 


A CAPITAL IN TRl'JBLE 

I -*** 3 Nicaragua.which is very subject b 
earthquakes, has just experienced 
Ihe worst shock since !89fl, Managua, 
thecapital, being badly damaged 


ELEPHANTS BAR THE WAY 
The highway between Buluwayo and 
theYictoria Fails is being more and more 
used, but motorists have lately been 
experiencing trouble because elephants 
pul! down trees across the roads 


BRITISH FISH FOR AUSTRALIA 
A sheep farmer near Albury has just had shipped 
300 specimens of British fish which are strangers 
to Australia and which he hopes to establish 
in the Murray River system 



ZEALAND' 


HAIL TO STAROSTA 
Daughter of Britannia 

The seaboard of Poland should be 
almost as good a joke as Shakespeare’s 
Coast of Bohemia, but, thanks to the 
Allies who have re-created her, Poland 
actually has a seaboard at the end of her 
famous Corridor. 

It is a strip of shore on the Baltic 
45 miles long as the crow flies, and the 
Poles find it quite long enough to boast 
of. They already have some submarines 
for defending it, and now their Govern¬ 
ment is acquiring a merchant marine 
in the shape of five 3000-ton ships, built 
in France. 

Still more impressive is the appoint¬ 
ment of General Zaruski as Starosta of 
the Seas. It is not clear what his duties 
afloat will be, but the control of the coast- 
land has been officially separated from 
the control of the inland, and the Starosta 
will be responsible for its well-being. 

Our friends on the Continent have 
sometimes taken exception to our 
calling Britain Mistress of the Seas, but 
we do not think Downing Street will 
begrudge Warsaw her new distinction. 
Rather will the Mistress of the Seas 
send friendly greetings to her new 
daughter Starosta. 

THE FIRE CREST 
Sad News from Samoa 

C.N. readers will be anxious for 
further news of the progress of that in¬ 
trepid young Frenchman Alan Gerbault, 
sailing round the world in his little 
yacht Fire Crest. 

Alas ! all has not been well with Fire 
Crest. Reaching Wallis Island, near 
Samoa, in the Southern Pacific, she 
snapped her anchor and drifted on to a 
coral reef, where she lost her keel. 

Help was sent by the Governor of New 
Caledonia, and a Government vessel 
with a repairing outfit soon put things 
right and sent M. Gerbault rejoicing on 
his adventurous way. 


THE BIBLE AS A WITNESS 
Genesis Accepted in a Court 
of Law 

It was odd to read the other day that 
a passage from the Bible was put in 
and accepted as evidence in a land dis¬ 
pute at Jerusalem. 

The Government and a Mohammedan 
institution each claimed a piece of land, 
and the decision turned on the question 
of the exact location of ancient Ephrath, 
which, says Genesis, is Bethlehem. 

The land in dispute was near the 
traditional tomb of Rachel, and it is 
stated in Genesis that Rachel died and 
her child Benjamin was born as her 
husband Jacob and all his house were 
journeying from Bethel and had but a 
little way to come to Ephrath. 

This indicates that Bethlehem is in a 
line from Bethel on the opposite side 
of Rachel’s tomb, and the judge (an 
Englishman) accepted the passage as 
evidence to this effect. 


FIFTY YEARS ON THREE 
FIGURES 
The Speed of Light 

If there is no speed like that of light, 
the efforts which Professor Michelson 
has made for forty years or more to find 
exactly what that speed is prove that 
nothing is more slow than the progress 
of science to absolute accuracy. 

In 1879 the speed of light was said to 
be about 186,000 miles a second. Pro¬ 
fessor Michelson announced, after much 
research, that it was 299,900 kilometres 
a second, or 186,097 miles. He was 
not sure of the last two figures of his 
number. 

Three years more were spent in re¬ 
ducing the first computation to 299,850, 
and now, after 44 years more work, the 
professor puts the speed of 299,796 kilo¬ 
metres a second, or 186,267 miles. 

Nearly half a century to get three 
figures right l 


AGE UPON AGE IN 
PALESTINE 
Uncovering the Ruins 

Palestine is now rivalling Egypt in 
archaeological interest, and new facts 
about the Bible may be revealed at any 
moment, we are told by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 

No fewer than twelve expeditions 
are now at work in Palestine, represent¬ 
ing seven nations. What makes these 
excavations so exciting is the existence of 
so many hill sites of cities, in which may 
be found, one below the other, relics of 
seven distinct ages of human endeavour. 

On the surface the archaeologist finds 
the Arab remains, and below them 
traces of the Roman, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and the Iron Age. Beneath 
that is the Bronze Age, until one reaches 
the original hill surface (thousands of 
years before Christ) and obscure traces 
of the Stone Age. 


CANADIAN TREE COMES 
TO ENGLAND 
Will it Grow 250 Feet ? 

Oxford University owns an Imperial 
Forestry Institute, and the Imperial 
Forestry Institute owns an Empire 
forest in miniature in the heart of 
Bagley Wood. 

Among the Empire trees growing 
there is the Douglas pine, from the 
Canadian Rockies and elsewhere. In 
Canada it grows to 250 feet, and it will 
be interesting to see whether it will .grow 
as high in England, but it would take 
many years to do so in any case. 

If it did it would be twice as high as 
any existing British tree. The American 
redwood tree reaches over 320 feet. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Euripides .... U-rip-e-deez 
Phidias ...... Fid-e-as 

Ptolemy.Tol-e-me 

Thucydides . ... Thu-sid-e-deez 


A LITTLE CHILD OF THE 
GREAT WAR 
Marie Suzette’s Fortune 

In a Belgian cottage there lived an 
artisan with his wife and baby, Marie 
Suzette. 

Suddenly their little workaday world 
was swept away by a flood of German 
soldiery. Ruin, wreckage, death/over¬ 
whelmed everything—except Marie 
Suzette. She arrived in England, a 
two-year-old refugee. A rich childless 
couple saw the pretty homeless girl 
and adopted her. She was carried off to 
beautiful nurseries, given endless toys, 
and cared for like a princess. Among the 
visitors to her new home was the Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Marie Suzette had no hesitation in 
making the great man play on the floor 
with her. 

In 1917 Marie's adopted mother died, 
and on her deathbed asked her husband 
to provide for the child. He married a 
widow with one daughter, whom he also 
adopted, so that now Marie had a sister. 
But the other day her second father died. 
Poor Marie Suzette, to lose two mothers 
and two fathers before she is fifteen ! 

Her English father was Lord Steven¬ 
son, who was given his peerage for ser¬ 
vices as principal organiser of the British 
Empire Exhibition. When his will was 
read it was found that he had left more 
than ^25,000 to Marie Suzette. But for 
the war she would probably have been a 
cook or factory hand. Is it not as strange 
a tale as Cinderella’s ? 


ELECTRIC WAR ON MOTHS 

A new means of dealing with the moths 
that cause so much havoc in orchards 
has been discovered by a fruit farmer. 

Electric lamps are fitted up over pans 
of paraffin at various places among the 
fruit trees. The moths at once leave the 
foliage, and, attracted by the light, 
sooner or later fall into the oil below. 
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The Empire’s Holy Place 

V?7e are faced by a great duty, 
vv a , great privilege, and a 
great problem when we think 
of the Cenotaph. 

The- Cenotaph is the most 
glorious challenge to the memory 
and gratitude of a race that has 
ever existed. It has moved us 
all profoundly. It is a new and 
powerful institution. The Ceno¬ 
taph, and not Westminster Ab¬ 
bey or St. Paul’s, is the temple 
of our national remembrance 
when Armistice Day comes round. 

When that wonderful silence 
that can be felt falls like the 
peace of heaven on the greatest 
city in the world the throb is 
felt most intensely at the Ceno¬ 
taph. It has become the very 
heart of the Empire. 

The Cenotaph must not be for¬ 
gotten, never taken for granted . 

Now, life is largely a matter of 
one day following another. We 
live in a world of routine, and 
there is nothing so deadening as 
the repetition of any moving 
thought. It is the lot of thou¬ 
sands of Londoners to pass the 
Cenotaph daily. How are we 
always to remember when we are 
passing this holy place? And r 
having remembered, how are*we 
to behave ? 

Careful watchers have noted 
that the number of men who 
do not take off their hats is sur¬ 
prisingly great. Some are read¬ 
ing their papers or are engrossed 
in their own thoughts ; some, 
sad to say, just do not bother. 
Of these we are most terribly 
ashamed, for they bear the name 
of Englishmen. This dreadful 
casualness, this taking for granted 
all that those years meant, must 
not be endured. 

Men should be proud of the 
honour of being able to salute the 
dead just there. The falling-off 
in this -act of remembrance is 
most noticeable inside the bus, 
and the C.N. would like to see 
our London and General Bus 
Company fix a notice in all its 
Whitehall buses, saying Remem¬ 
ber the Cenotaph . 

Then there is another problem. 
Women at the Cenotaph do not 
know quite how to make a sign of 
homage. We have noticed four 
ways by which they show that they 
do not forget. Some bow their 
heads, some make the sign of 
the Cross. We see Girl Guides 
bravely standing up, and we have 
seen one dear old lady salute. 

The question has often been 
raised, and we feel that it should 
be settled before the apathy of 
the passing years is on us. We 
feel that the women of today 
must set an example to the girls 
who are the women of tomorrow*. 
We ourselves feel that the finest 
thing women and girls can do is 
just to bow the head as they pass. 

C.N. readers, we feel sure, will 
never fail to remember the Ceno¬ 
taph. We pray that none of us 
will ever forget what it means. 


Found in a Chicken-Run 

The other day a queer thing hap¬ 
pened to a minister in Car¬ 
marthenshire. He went into a chicken- 
run and brought back from it, not a 
brown egg, not a newly-liatched 
chicken, but a rare bit of history. 

The soil in a cliicken-run soon gets 
sour and should be dug over, and the 
minister’s spade was at work for this 
good purpose when it unearthed a 
large white quartz stone. Under it 
was an urn, fifteen inches high, filled 
with charred bones. Experts say it 
belongs to the Bronze Age. Many 
historical sites have been excavated in 
search of such things, and all in vain. 

We hope this will encourage boys to 
dig their gardens and chicken-runs. 
Even if they do not find bits of 
history; digging is good for the soil 
and the health ! 

© 

Clara Vere de Vere 

We need another Tennyson today to talk to 
some of our Lady Clara Vere de Veres. 

Dr. Mary Scharlieb 

1 know you, Clara Vere de Vere, 

You pineamong your halls and towers; 
The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 

In glowing health, with boundless 

wealth, 

But sickening of a vague disease. 

You know so ill to deal with time, 

You needs must play such pranks as 

these. 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands, 

Are there no- beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan-boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 

Pray Heaven for a human heart, 

And let the foolish yeoman go. 

Tennyson 1 

& 

What is a Dog? 

What is a dog ? For many years we 
have gone about the world think¬ 
ing a dog is an animal, the most 
intelligent, faithful, and plucky of all 
domestic animals, useful in herding 
sheep, guarding the house, or hunting 
harmful beasts. But the other day 
we read these two advertisements: 

Just the dog to enhance the appearance of 
your car! Very handsome wire fox terrier. 
Excellent pedigree.. 

Vixen, the Scottie, has two daughters. They 
are very beautiful, sweet, and naughty: 10 
weeks old and most moderate; but Vixen 
must not be told this. 

Well, well 1 Who that loves a dog 
is not sorry for the dog bought to 
a enhance the appearance” of some¬ 
body’s car ? The dog’s ancestors 
helped man to keep the wolf at. bay 
when English homes were caves or 
wicker huts; from being our help¬ 
mate and ally he has come down, in 
the eyes of this sort of people to—a 
motor-car mascot! 

See to it that you shall have 
companions to share your memories 
when life is made of naught but 
memories. A. E. W. Mason 


Silence 

I sometimes wish we had more 
silences in our lives. Suppose we had 
a one-minute silence every day after 
we had asked Forgive us oitr trespasses 
as we forgive those z&ho trespass against 
us . A one-minute pause after that 
would lead to a little more charity to 
others. The Speaker 

© 

Tip-Cat 

W E are urged to use newspapei's to 
stuff seats. We hope there will 
be no hard words in them. 

0 

Stone-breakers are said to be a 
dying race. They • are, in fact, 
stone broke. 

□ 

Rubber pavements are coming into 
vogue. Ought to be useful for 
pavement artists. 

0 

Chestnuts arc said to be rich in starch. 
You can bore people stiff with them. 

0 

A writer asks if anybody is really 
in love with words. We know a 
boy who fell in love 
with three from 
father : “ Enclosed 
find cheque." 

0 

T'he Italians have 
almost entirely 
abandoned shaking 
hands. But not 
fists. 

□ 

Newspaper head¬ 
line : States¬ 
men in the Air. We 
wish they would 
come down to 
Earth. 

0 

T'he modern family 
. despot, is said 
to be the child, not 
the father. Even 
in his day Wordsworth said the child 
was father of the man. 

0 

T'he writer who asks. Who will 
deliver us from the plague of 
noise ? requires a sound physician. 

0 

Healthy babies should be a delicate 
pink, says a doctor. Or a robust 
yeller, suggests Peter Puck. 

0 

'Tradesmen cannot get out of the 
habit of charging war prices. They 
could if war prices had not been higher 
than the others. 

Pity Him 

giNCE the common lot is to suffer, 
call that man happy who has 
laboured in a noble cause, and pity 
him who, having sought nothing 
higher than himself, has known no 
more than the ashes of a selfish life, 
vainly consumed. M. Clemenceau 
© 

Useless 

By a C.N. Poet 

Birds without songs, 

Skies without sun, 

Shelves without books, 

Life without fun, 

Hands without work, 

Minds without mirth, 

Hearts without love: 

What are they worth ? 


The World the Night 
Makes for Us 

One of our readers who goes home by bus 
sends us these lines on the ride home when 
darkness falls on London. 

ONiGHT the common streets are 
strange to us. 

We ride into a world of delicate 
shade, 

Of twilight suddenly grown lumi¬ 
nous, 

Into a lovely world the night has 
made. 

The old familiar road leads to 
the west, 

Lit by the misty lamp of one lone 
star 

Mirrored in beauty on the sky’s 
dim breast ; 

And we swift travellers to its* 
limits are. 

/\ll round us are deep pools of 
lambent flame, 

Lending to our swift coming 
transient grace. 

From dark to light we swing. 
Nor twice the same 
The gold light wavers on each 
changing face. 

The far dim vista by the river 
seems 

An untrod highway, gracious, 
beautiful. 

Its misty lights are those men 
see in dreams, r: 

Fire-petalled blossoms that no 
hand may cull. 

Prom off the dusky prairie of the 
night 

Let us ride on to where they meet 
and flower 

Into a full-blown rose of golden 
light, 

So we remember always this great 
hour. 

0h lovely, luminous world ! • Thou 
still shalt be, 

And alb thy glory like an ancient 
tale, 

Richer for telling often ; lovely, 
frail, 

Thy beauty shall endure when 
none know me. Flora Sandstom 
® 

The Men from the 
Wilderness 

E are all explorers in life. Try 
not to waste your time doing 
things you know can be done equally 
well by others. Everyone should try 
to hit upon his own trail. I tell 
you deliverance will come from the 
lonely places. The great reformers in 
history have come from the wilderness. 

Are you poor? What luck! You 
lose no time in looking after your 
belongings. Your flight is not clogged 
with all those trifles which are now 
considered the necessities of life. 

You cannot be really poor upon 
this Earth. Rooted deep in the nature 
of every one of us is the spirit of adven¬ 
ture, the call of the wild vibrating under 
all our actions, making life deeper and 
higher and nobler. The wild is calling, 
calling. Let us go. Dr. Nansen 

We often waste our time envying 
people who would gladly change 
places with us. William Feather 
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HER SON BUILT THE 
GREAT PYRAMID 

THE LADY OF THE 
DRAGON FLIES 

Tomb of the Mother of Cheops 
Found in Egypt 

60 CENTURIES AGO 

Another name has been added to the 
number of people who, though dead a 
very long time, are still, in a way, to 
be numbered among our friends. 

This time it is a woman* Queen 
Hetepheres, the mother of Cheops, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid, who 
lived six thousand years ago. Her 
tomb near the pyramids of Gizeh has 
been opened up, and some delightful 
little souvenirs of Cheops’s mother have 
come to light. 

It is very thrilling to think of this 
beautiful long-dead queen, thrilling to 
think that she watched her son begin 
building the Great Pyramid. We know 
that he loved her very much because 
a little time after her death he found to 
his horror that her tomb had been broken 
into by thieves and some of its treasures 
taken away. 

Reading the Inscriptions 

He immediately had the body and the 
remaining treasures of the tomb re¬ 
moved very secretly, and placed them 
in another tomb near the Great Pyramid, 
where he could keep a careful eye on 
them himself. 

Then he commanded his writers in 
wood and stone to tell the tale of this 
reburial of the Queen Mother. Dr. 
Reisner and his helpers have spent a 
great deal of time in deciphering in¬ 
scriptions on various objects. The 
records are not quite so clear as they 
might be, having lain in that tomb 6ooo 
years, but enough has been discovered 
to prove the truth of the story of the 
mother and the son. 

Dragon Fly Anklets 

The most interesting inscriptions were 
inlaid in .gold hieroglyphics on the back 
of the Queen’s carrying chair, which was 
found in the tomb, and also written 
on a gold trinket-box which rested near 
the chair. The trinket-box contained a 
delightful surprise for the archaeo¬ 
logists, for in it were twenty silver 
anklets, ten for each ankle. The 
anklets tells us a little secret about her. 
She loved dragon-flies. She loved to see 
them flash in the air and dart away, 
like little flying jewels ; and so a design 
of dragon-flies decorates, each of the 
twenty anklets, four for each. 

How beautiful she must have been 
when she sat in her chair with eighty 
dragon-flies instead of stockings, watch¬ 
ing her son at work! She had an 
immeasurable pride in him, and was 
filled with secret joy wheh he sat on 
the throne of the Pharaohs. She knew 
that he had vast ambitions, and that he 
saw the world on a huge scale. 

Building the Pyramid 

She saw the great army of workers 
labouring on the Great Pyramid, which 
has been described as the most pro¬ 
digious of all human constructions. She 
saw the immense blocks brought in 
from Syene, 500 miles away, each 
polished as smooth as glass, and fitted 
together so perfectly in the pyramid 
walls that a piece of paper could not be 
slipped between. 

But, qlas! Queen Hetepheres died 
before this wonder of the world' was 
finished. Herodotus tells us that it took 


The Very queer 

A very interesting document lias been 
discovered in the archives of Genoa. It is 
written by the representative of Genoa in 
London in the time of Cromwell, and it tells 
this strange tale, which we take from a 
translation appearing in The Times. 

N ews has come from Dundee, in Scot¬ 
land, of a strange incident there. 
A certain theologian was walking 
along the shore when he espied something 
come swimming with the sea wind 
toward land, and presently he dis¬ 
covered a man clinging, above it. 
Arrived to ground, seeing him alive and 
deeming him in weak condition, he 
helped him to come out; but when he 
was out found him robust and vivacious, 
with a flask half full of an unknown 
liquor, besides some fishing implements. 

That which brought him was the 
thick mast of a ship, grown green with 


man of Dundee 

weeds from remaining long in the water. 
The man from waist downward was 
dressed in a very hard skin of fish, the 
rest naked, except for a cloth gown that 
covered him entirety. But how he 
came thus is not known, for he cannot 
be understood by anybody, although 
the most expert interpreters in Scotland 
have tried. He attracts not ordinary 
admiration, for he is a man of easy 
speech and elegant tones, though not a 
single word can be understood. He is 
tall of stature with very blond hair, 
full of civilities and compliments, knows 
how to imitate all he sees and hears, and 
in running he is so swift that for a mile 
no horse in Scotland can reach him, 
though there are some that run 20 
miles in an hour. His Highness the 
Lord Protector has ordered him to be 
brought to London. 


THE AEROPLANE FAMILY AT SEA 



The Mother of the Aeroplanes with her Children on Board 

Here is a fine picture of the United States aeroplane-carrier Langley, photographed during 
the recent manoeuvres of the Pacific Fleet. This ship acts as a mother to the aeroplanes 
while at sea. They make a flight and then return to the mother ship like chickens to a hen. 
A wire screen prevents the aeroplanes landing on the Langley’s lower deck 


100,000 men, continually labouring, 
twenty years to build the pyramid, and 
we know now that the Queen could not 
have seen it finished. She was em¬ 
balmed and buried with the tenderest 
care, and her dragon-fly anklets were 
laid by the mummy case in the tomb, 
ready for the day when she would want 
them again. 

There are many things in the tomb 
besides these, the thousand and one 
trifles of daily life without which no 
Egyptian king or queen was ever 
buried. There are tools which the C.N. 
readers would like to handle; and 
cabinet-makers and joiners everywhere 
would like to see how the bed and 
canopy of the sarcophagus were made— 
all the mortices sheathed in copper, 


many parts of the bed looking as if it 
had been made by a good English 
craftsman of today. 

When the tomb was opened lip, it 
was not quite so tidy as the other 
palaces of the dead thatjiave been found 
in Egypt, the reason for this being that 
Cheops was anxious for the safety of his 
mother’s mummy, and the secret tomb 
to which he carried it from its original 
resting-place near Senefru at Dashur 
was not quite finished.’ So the belong¬ 
ings of the great Queen’s house of sleep 
were put in hurriedly and left to be 
arranged later, perhaps. A lot of 
things were just deposited in wooden 
boxes. anywhere. How familiar it all 
sounds! How little the world has 
changed in spite of sixty centuries ! 


MR. BOK AND HIS 
BIRDS 

TAKING THE NIGHTINGALE 
ON A JOURNEY 

A Rare Little Treasure that 
America Craves 

STORY OF AN EXPERIMENT 

We have been reading with great 
intei'est the story of the experiment tried 
by Mr. Edward Bok, the well-known 
American journalist, in importing the 
nightingale to America. 

It appears that Air. Bok had many 
times tried, both in England and in 
France, to hear the immortal bird, but 
in France he was told he was just a week 
too late and in England just a fortnight 
too early. 

He hit on the idea of importing a. 
few of the nightingales to his home in 
Florida, as he could not give up his life to 
remaining in Europe on the chance of 
hearing the bird. But acquiring the 
nightingale was none too easy. 

A Terrible Journey 

As the nightingale inhabits only six 
counties in all England, and can hardly 
ever be found in Scotland, Wales, or 
Ireland, we arc not over keen to get 
rid of it; moreover, to catch a wild 
nightingale and take it over the Atlantic 
would probably be of no use, for the 
caged thing would flutter against the 
cage bars in terror and kill itself. There¬ 
fore Air. Bok had to seek for caged 
nightingales. We are ashamed to say 
that he found them ; we wish wo knew 
the shop which sold them, so that we 
could print its name for everybody to 
know and fo avoid. 

But at last the earnest American pro¬ 
cured some male and some female birds, 
four of each, and they reached New 
York in four crates. Then they were put 
on a train for Florida. Alas, the Ameri¬ 
cans, it is frankly confessed, are indif¬ 
ferent to birds on the railways ; nobody 
fed them or watered them on this long 
journey, and they were flung out aftei 
four days in crates upside down and 
with five nightingales dead ! The others 
were so thirsty that they took a long 
five-minute drink when they arrived. 

Travelling in a Drawing-Room 

Air. Bok was so distressed that he 
arranged that his English butler should 
look after the remaining birds and that 
no American hand should deal with them. 

More birds were at last procured in 
England, and this time a British officer 
travelled with them. They actually 
travelled in a private drawing-room on 
an express train to Florida. Many bird- 
lovers on both sides of the Atlantic were 
agog with excitement. Perhaps this 
experiment might mean that America 
would possess a sturdy race of nightin¬ 
gales of its own ! 

But the birds when April came sang 
not at all. A gramophone record of the 
nightingale was put on to encourage 
them. Not a note sounded in response, 
though the birds cocked their heads to 
listen, and they went on hopping and 
flying. Mr. Bok’s cages for them are 
twenty feet long and twenty feet high 
and twelve feet broad, so the birds are 
fortunate in that respect. 

The Mocking Birds 

At last the anxious owner was obliged 
to go North after waiting two weeks, 
and there he received a telegram saying 
“ Congratulations ! Your nightingales 
are singing beautifully ! ” But he soon 
received a letter to say that directly the 
nightingales had begun some mocking 
birds had perched close by and exactly 
imitated their note; and the night¬ 
ingales had fallen silent again. 

When Air. Bok reached home, full of 
keenness and delight, it was the mocking 
bird that he heard, and when we heard 
last he had not had the joy of listening 
to one note from his nightingales. 
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A MAN FROM THE 
FAR NORTH 

FRIEND OF THE ESKIMO 

Life in 16,000 Square Miles of 
the Arctic 

A CALL FROM LORD BYNG 

Fifteen years ago a young missionary 
set out for the Far North and began a 
great adventure on the white and 
desert plains of Labrador. 

He was Edward Hester, now famous 
throughout the Polar regions as chief 
of the most northerly mission station in 
the world, Aklavik, far down the great 
Mackenzie River, which runs through 
North-West Canada into the Arctic. 

Canon Hester, as he is now, sat and 
talked with a friend of the C.N. the other 
day on his return to London after five 
years' continuous sendee in the Arctic. 
His parish is about 16,000 square miles, 
and his 2000 parishioners call him The- 
Man-Who-Walks-Straight. 

Good People with No Religion 

He did not reach the Western Arctic 
until 1915, but before then he wandered 
through Labrador and Baffin Land and 
the islands of the North-West Passage, 
living the life of the people, sharing the 
shelter of their snow-houses and their 
primitive food. 

All the Eskimo speak much the same 
tongue and have similar social customs, 
so that one may wander right across 
the Northern Continent of Canada and 
find oneself able to make friends and 
promote understanding once the first 
difficulties are mastered. 

“ The Eskimo are a very delightful 
people (says the Canon), and a good 
people. They have no religion of their 
own according to our ideas, and no moral 
ideas of right and wrong such as we 
recognise ; yet they are courteous and 
considerate, and willing to acquire both 
material and moral knowledge. Many 
of them read and write English and the 
picture-writing which has been invented 
for them to express their particular 
ideas, which are sometimes difficult to 
express in English. Though scattered far 
and wide, they have a true social life, 
and meet in big ice houses to enjoy each 
other's company and dance.”. 

A House Built of Logs 

When Canon Hester first went to 
Aklavik there was nothing there at all. 
“ We first put up a store (the Canon 
explained), and then a log-house, going 
into the bush to cut our own logs. That 
took us two years. Then, we built a 
school, and then a church with a tower 
and a spire forty-five feet high. The last 
thing we did was to build a hospital, the 
most northerly hospital in the Empire.”' 

Aklavik is no longer, in the summer at 
any rate, cut off from civilisation, as it 
was when Canon Hester first arrived. It 
has a wireless station, though, to be sure, 
the Eskimo, who take so many of the 
white man's wonders for granted, are 
not particularly impressed by wireless, 
as they have no idea of distance. 

The Governor-General’s 1 hrone 

In . summer boats run right into the 
Arctic. One of them is called Distribu¬ 
tor, a stern-paddle bbat built like a Noah's 
Ark, and Lord Byng, the Governor- 
General, took her on a visit to the 
Eskimo. When he arrived at the house 
of the head man it was not thought right 
that he should sit on the floor, so Mrs. 
Eskimo was made to take the cover off 
her sewing-machine, and this, spread 
with a skin, was the Governor-General's 
throne. As for. his aide-de-camp, the 
Hudson’s Bay agent brought him a dead 
seal to sit on. This was the height of 
Eskimo politeness. 


The Music film 

An End of Gramophone 
Records ? 

Very soon, American prophets tell us, 
there will be no gramophone records. 

This does not mean that the gramo¬ 
phone has given place to wireless. 
There will be more and more gramo¬ 
phones, but no records. Instead .there 
will probably be a ribbon, something 
like a kinematograph film. It may be 
operated by a needle, like the old 
records, or by a beam of light. 

The reason behind this attempt to 
get away from record discs is that they 
play only for a few minutes, and so a 
whole movement in a symphony can 
seldom be played without a break. The 
listener must keep getting up, changing 
records, and winding the machine 
instead of being able to hear a piece of 
music right through. It is like cutting 
up a famous picture and hanging it in 
different rooms, so that you have to walk 
from one to the other to see it bit by bit. 

We recorded the other day the fact 
that Mr. Edison hopes to make a twenty- 
minute record possible, but the ribbon 
record will be a greater improvement 
still—when it comes. At present it is 
only a scientist's dream, so that it would 
be unwise to throw away our discs yet. 

THE POOR WILD GEESE 
And the Noble Sportsman 

The noble art of killing wild geese is 
in full swing. 

It is hard to think of wild ducks and 
wild geese flying for days over land and 
sea to winter in England only to be 
shot as they reach their long journey’s 
end ; but that is. what happens in the 
name of sport. 

The earliest wild geese come in 
September and the latest in December. 
Some only stay two months, while 
others come in the autumn and stay till 
the cuckoo arrives. The length of their 
visit varies with their breed and the 
parts of the coast which they frequent. 

But whenever they come men are 
waiting for them, lying in punts on the 
marshes or behind a ” stalking horse ” 
made to resemble the outline of an 
animal, or wearing a white cap and 
overall if it is snowing, or even in a 
creeping carriage, which looks like a 
‘ feeding - trough on wheels,, with two 
holes for the “ sportsman's ” feet, so 
that he may lie hidden inside and push 
the carriage along. These men have 
strange ideas of hospitality, 

FIRST-CLASS AFRICANS 
And Not Third-Class 
Europeans 

” We want missionaries who will try 
to understand not only what but how 
the African thinks,” the President of the 
African .National Congress told * the 
missionaries who have been having a 
week's .conference on African problems 
in Belgium. 

These friends of Africa came from all 
parts to discuss how they could work 
not only for the African people but with 
the African people. 

One of the most suggestive speakers 
was a sparkling-eyed man who was the 
companion of the famous Burgomaster 
Max of Brussels in prison during the 
war, for both of them suffered for 
standing up for the rights of their 
little country of Belgium. 

This was M. Louis Franck, who has 
advanced ideas of what a country 
should do for the people of her colonies. 
Belgium chose him for her - Colonial 
Minister a few years ago. As Colonial 
Minister he paid a personal visit to the 
great Belgian colony of the Congo, and 
of this land he told the conference that 
he wants it to be made a country for 
first-class black men and not for third- 
class Europeans. That was the keynote 
of this excellent gathering. 


Taking a Film of 
the Golden eagle 

A wonderful story of adventures in 
filming the golden eagle was related by 
Captain C. W. R. Knight, M.C., at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Photo¬ 
graphic Society. 

Two years ago Captain Knight, who 
has photographed many wild birds, was 
seized with a desire to take a film of the 
golden eagle on its lonely nest. He got 
information from gamekeepers, of four 
such nests in Scotland, but on reaching 
them found that three had been robbed 
by the egg collector and that the 
mother bird had been poisoned. In 
May this year he set out again with his 
cameras, equipped with telescopic lenses 
which enabled him to get a close view. 

The Eagle’s Larder 

The first ejaie was in the wildest part 
of Scotland, where a few mountain 
sheep and Highland cattle seemed to 
be the only inhabitants. The game¬ 
keeper’s lodge was sixteen miles from 
the nearest tiny hamlet. There was not 
a tree for ten miles in any direction, 
and therefore all the wood and sacking 
for the construction of a hidiug-place 
had to be carried there. 

Tire eyrie, when they reached it, they 
found to occupy a'space of about six 
leet across one way and four or five feet 
the other. Tlje whole eyrie was littered 
with food, including the intact bodies of 
six grouse and five or six rabbits and 
the broken remains of several hares. 

Unfortunately, a huge piece of rock 
jutted out between the eyrie and the 
most convenient spot for observation ; 
and although Captain Knight and his 
friend, with crowbar and pickaxe, tried 
to shift it, they could make not the least 
impression. Therefore the hiding-place 
had to be pitched on a most perilous spot, 
and the instruments weighted with 
stones to keep them from toppling over 
the precipice. 

Unsisterly Conduct 

On the nest were two eaglets, a male 
and a female, and the remarkable thing 
to watch on the film was the extremely 
; gentle way in which the mother bird 
fed her young. It was* quite unlike the 
feeding of the young by little birds, such 
as the wren or the chaffinch, who stuff 
the food down their infant’s throat with 
lightning quickness and scant ceremony. 
The eagle, on the contrary, was careful to 
tear off morsels of food of proper size, 
which she gently transferred to the 
mouths of her youngsters. 

The little female eaglet was a blood¬ 
thirsty creature, and the film showed 
every detail of a terrific struggle which 
she had with her weaker brother. The 
little bird gave him a fearful punishment, 
the mother eagle looking on unconcerned 
for part of the time; and finally this 
unnatural sister pitched her brother 
clean over the cliff to his destruction. 

The Reward of Patience 

Captain Knight then transferred his 
attention to a second eagle's eyrie, 
which happened to be in a different 
part of Scotland, among the lochs. In 
this eyrie were two half-grown young 
eagles, again male and female. The 
old bird never came to the nest so long 
as she knew that the photographer was 
in his hiding-place, though she circled 
in the sky above ; and to get his picture 
Captain Knight had to spend the whole 
night crouched in his hiding-place. By 
next mofning the mother bird, which 
had meanwhile returned, had forgotten 
all about the intruder. 

Usually eagles nest great distances 
apart, but while at work on this eyrie 
Captain Knight noticed another pair of 
eagles and another nest, where he got a 
series of pictures of the young eagles 
leaving the nest, and very amusing they 
looked, taking their flapping exercise 
most assiduously. 


OUR BEAUTIFUL 
LANGUAGE 

Broadcasters Who 
Cannot Speak It 

A WORD TO THE B.B.C. 

The B.B.C. renders incomparable 
service to all wireless listeners, a service 
for which no praise can be too high. 

Like all other human institutions, how¬ 
ever, its achievements are not flawless, 
and the C.N. desires to refer to a blemish 
to which reference lias already been 
made in our columns. We refer to the 
quality of the English sometimes broad¬ 
cast, both in regard to singing and 
speech. We are driven to believe at 
times that those responsible for the 
selection of vocalists think only of the 
voice and not of enunciation. Two 
grave defects are tolerated. One is 
blurred, indistinct, mumbled pronun¬ 
ciation ; the other is downright, un¬ 
cultured, street-singer accent. 

Bad Singing and Talking 

People who sing fee-ew for to, ye-ew 
for 3^ou, noight for night, and so on, 
should never be permitted to broadcast, 
but they are, dozens of them. No self- 
respecting choirmaster would tolerate 
such barbarisms in a soloist who sings 
but to a few hundred people ; yet the 
B.B.C. authorities seem deaf to these 
faults, which make millions-shudder. 

Then as to the talks. Many technical 
subjects are covered and many sports; 
football, cricket, tennis, hockey, motor¬ 
ing, and what not. The person who 
broadcasts upon these topics is to some 
extent a specialist, but there are thou¬ 
sands of them, and the choice is infinite. 

Before a man is allowed to face the 
microphone he should have to satisfy the 
B.B.C. that he can express himself in 
acceptable English. 

Broadcasting Athletes 

At the moment there lingers in our 
memory the horrid English of a broad¬ 
casting athlete who repeatedly spoke 
of the laws of his game as the lawer, the 
lawers ; and each time he uttered the 
oft-repeated word tactics he pro¬ 
nounced i.t tatties . We remember a 
poor pugilist who was allowed to use 
-the microphone to tell us the pitiful 
fate of a boxer whose legs gave away 
under him ; and we shall not soon for¬ 
get the shock of hearing a piece of stage 
English in a play which was more fit 
for a gutter than for the homes into 
which the B.B.C. allowed it to come. 

The occasional culprits from the 
playing - fields or the stage are not 
the sole offenders ; there are, indeed, 
many others, and some of the represen¬ 
tatives of the Radio Association have 
been among the least excusable. 

The B.B.C. has a trustworthy censor 
for manuscripts ; we hope it will do its 
utmost to guard our beautiful language 
from offence by singers and speakers. 


THE NEW STEREOSCOPE 

In the ordinary stereoscope two 
photographs are mounted side by side 
showing the same view from very 
slightly different angles, and the eyes, 
looking through lenses, amalgamate 
them into one picture, standing out in 
clear perspective. 

In the new stereoscope the two pic¬ 
tures are made in two colours, green 
and red, one on the top of the other 
yet not quite truly fitting; and the 
eyes, one looking through a green 
transparency and the other through a 
red, amalgamate the pictures into one 
with the same appearance of standing 
out in perspective. . 

The L.N.E.R. has issued a jolly little 
booklet on this principle with coloured 
spectacles in cardboard, and copies can 
be obtained from the Advertising 1 
Manager at King's Cross. The book is 
a practical and amusing lesson in optics. 
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SAD NEWS FROM THE 
BLACK COUNTRY 

Refusing to be Beautiful 

FINAL FAILURE OF A BAND OF 
REFORMERS 

We It car from a correspondent that 
the people who were trying to abolish 
ugliness in the Black Country have been 
defeated by those whom they were 
working for. The Society called the 
Midland Re-afforesting Association is 
being wound up. 

The Association was formed about 
twenty years ago for the purpose of 
planting trees on pit mounds, slag heaps, 
and other waste places in the Black 
Country. It seemed that with a little 
goodwill and a little money these desert 
tracts which so hideously spoil a lovely 
English county might be made to grow 
green again. 

Young Trees Uprooted 

The goodwill was .forthcoming ; gencr- 
ous people started the good work. Then 
it was found that as soon as trees and 
shrubs were planted the slag heaps 
became a Tom Tiddler’s ground for idle 
lads who thought it glorious fun to 
uproot and break down as much as they 
could in the new plantations. The young 
trees, carefully selected with an eye 
to soil and climate, were doing welt; 
Nature was only too willing to help ; but 
the evil conquered the good. 

The C.N. had been delighted to hear 
of the Association’s work, and bitterly 
lamented their* threatened defeat last 
year. It was terrible to have to put on 
record the fact that out of three thou¬ 
sand trees planted only a few stragglers 
remained, many because the' youth of 
Staffordshire did as they pleased, and 
no one said them nay. 

Ugliness Preferred 

We hoped against hope that someone 
would start a crusade to save the pit- 
mound plantations, for there can be 
little nobler work than to create beauty 
where desolation has been. Thousands 
of eyes would have been gladdened by 
the fair spring green blossoming on that 
dark ground. We hoped the Boy Scouts 
or the Girl Guides would look after it. 

But this is not to be. Landowners and 
the general public of the county refuse 
to be troubled. Apparently they do not 
care enough. The Black Country clasps 
her ugliness to her heart and will not let 
it go, says one of our correspondents. 
“ She prefers hideous slag heaps to 
lovely plantations/* It would, not have 
cost her much to get rid of this ugliness; 
a little money, a little goodwill, a 
little discipline enforced. But it is all 
over. An application to wind up the 
Association is to come before the 
Birmingham County Court. 

Tt is the saddest bit of news of this 
kind that we have heard for many a day. 


A QUEER STROLL 
Six Miles on the Sea-Floor 

The other day an American described 
as K. Everts accomplished a six-mile 
walk which excited an extraordinary 
amount of interest. 

Thousands of people were waiting to 
welcome him at the end, for his walk 
was under the sea. 

Everts . tramped across a stretch of 
sea-floor known as Hampton Roads, in 
Virginia, wading in at Old Point Comfort 
at eleven o’clock and rising from the 
waves on the opposite shore at ten 
minutes to two. .In spite of his cumber¬ 
some dress he had walked the distance 
in less than three hours, which is better 
than the time taken by any of the 
swimmers who have crossed the Strait. 

We have grown used to the idea of 
men working below the surface, but 
there is something fresh in the idea of 
anyone choosing to take a walk at the 
bottom of the sea. 


News from Old 
Provence 

A Record Season for 
Midi Mosquitoes 

By a C.N. Traveller 

The mistral has descended upon 
Arles, and the mosquitoes have departed. 
No one had a chance of the intense 
pleasure of catching the last lingering 
members of the horrid army, for they 
vanished in a night. 

It has been a record season in the 
Midi. The only other years in which 
the mosquitoes came in such force were 
1841 and 1856. Then the householders 
were ordered by the town to make fires 
in front of their houses every night—of 
leaves and Avaste, as the insects 
dislike smoke. The boys and girls of 
Arles must have had a glorious time 
with bonfires every night. 

The Local Fire Brigade 

The other day there was a real fire 
in a village some distance away. I 
arrived just as the alarm was given by 
a very cracked bell, and learned that 
there was some straw burning in a vil¬ 
lage barn and that the results might be 
serious. Everybody made the most of 
the excitement. As it would have taken 
an hour to get help from the town the 
villagers put the fire out themselves. 

It took them‘twenty minutes to 
detach from its moorings and get into 
working order a long hose, which was 
their time-honoured resource. Then it 
appeared something was wrong with 
the pipe. In the meantime those of 
the villagers who were not either strug¬ 
gling with the hose or .talking were 
dealing with the fire. They formed a 
procession, carrying water in anything 
procurable—bedroom jugs of the size 
one still finds in rural France, which 
hold barely a quart of water, pails and 
bowls of all descriptions. One urchin 
had the bowl he took his coffee from in 
the morning. There was great splashing 
and great rejoicing and a terrific babel, 
but the fire was put out. 

“ Maintenant,” the small boy said 
sadly, “ e’est fini,” Now it is all over. 

An Excellent Trim 

In the little hotel where I am staying 
there is a large table in the middle of 
the dining-room for the working-folk 
who have a bedroom somewhere and 
come here every day for meals. One 
day I demanded from my little side 
table of the pretty girl waiter (nearly 
all the girls of Arles are pretty) where I 
could get my hair cut. She beamed, and 
pointed over her shoulder to a young man 
at the big table. The hairdresser and I 
bowed to each other across the room, and 
he called out “ Enchante, mademoiselle/’ 

Presently I descended on the shop 
where he worked. There were no little 
cubicles. We all sat round the room, 
small children, bearded men, six of us 
under the shears and several waiting. 
Whenever the door opened a murmur 
ran round the room, everybody saying 
“ Bon jour, monsieur—madame,” to 
whoever came.in. It would have been 
considered dreadfully rude to omit this 
little courtesy. 

Lysippus and His Money-Box. 

I was particularly attracted by a jar, 
shaped like a tall, slender Greek vase, 
which stood at the pay-desk by the 
door. It had a narrow slit in' the top. 
Into it each departing customer dropped 
a coin for the liaircutter after he had 
paid his bill, and there was always a 
polite " Merci, monsieur/’ from the 
assistant concerned. My thoughts went 
back to Lysippus and his money-b'ox. 
The' great sculptor had a pretty trick 
of dropping a coin into a vase like thia 
for every statue he made. 

While I was thinking of Lysippus the 
young man was busy with his scissors, 
treating me with bewildering gentleness. 
He moved my head as if I had been a 
babe in arms and should have shrieked 
if it were moved suddenly. He gave me 
a magnificent crop ; my hat is too big 
and the mistral whistles round my cors. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 
Father and Son 

On December 2,1805, was fought the Battle 
of AusterUtz. 

" Austcrlitz,” Wilberforce wrote in 
his diary, “ killed Pitt.” Though he 
was still but 47, the hollow voice and 
wasted frame of the great Minister had 
long told that death was near; and the 
blow to his hopes proved fatal. 

“ Roll up that map,” he said, pointing 
to a map of Europe which hung upon the 
wall : “ it will not be wanted these ten 
years ! ” 

Once only he rallied from stupor ; and 
those who bent over him caught a faint 
murmur of My country l How 1 leave 
my country ! On the 23rd of January, 
1806, he breathed his last; and was laid 
in Westminster Abbey in the grave of 
Chatham. “ What grave,” exclaimed 
Lord Wellesley, ” contains such a father 
and £uch a son! What sepulchre 
embosoms the remains of so much 
human excellence and glory 1 ” 

John Richard Green 

AN ARTIST IN GLASS 
Lover of Beauty Passes On 

In Mr.. J. D. Forsyth we have just 
lost a fine artist in stained glass, whose 
j work may be seen in many public 
buildings, even .in Westminster Abbey. 

There are so many lovely medieval 
windows in England that it is surprising 
to think that hardly any coloured glass 
was made here till late in the sixteenth 
century. It came to us from Hesse, 
Normandy, and Burgundy, but the 
material was made up into jewel-like 
windows by English craftsmen. The 
most famous places for this delicate 
craft were York, London, and Oxford. 

The first stage in making a coloured 
glass window was a drawing made with 
charcoal on a whitewashed board. Then 
the glass was chipped into the right 
shapes, painted, fired, and joined into 
a glorified sort of jig-saw puzzle with the 
help of lead. 

An expert in medieval glass once said 
the ancient craftsman did not cut his 
material with a diamond, as we do, but 
started a crack in it by touching the 
glass with a hot iron and then dropping 
water on the place. After that he 
chipped it into shape. For this he got 
sixpence a day, while the man who drew 
on the glass got sevenpence. The draw¬ 
ing was done by means of a hog’s hair 
or badger’s hair brush, and only one 
coat was necessary. Modern artists 
have to use two or three coatings, for 
we do not know the secret of the old 
materials. . 

When we consider how many genera¬ 
tions have shared Milton’s delight in the 
beauty of old stained-glass windows we 
cannot help feeling that the old crafts¬ 
man was worth more than his three 
shillings a week ! 


A RAT’S PROTEST 

It is often said that the best form of 
defence is attack. 

Evidently that is what the rats of 
Hull think, for on the first day of Rat 
Week they launched a counter offen¬ 
sive/ All the electrical plant in the 
city stopped working. Everything was 
held up. People in basements and 
cellars were plunged into darkness. 

After twenty minutes engineers dis¬ 
covered that the current had been cut 
off by a rat! He had walked on to 
two high-tension terminals, and had 
become electrocuted. But he had first 
stopped the town’s machines, as if 
revenging his fellows, which were being 
attacked all over England by poison, 
traps, and terriers. 


A SHOWER OF 
METEORS 

SPEEDING TOWARD THE 
EARTH 

White-Hot Suns that Whirl 
Round One Another 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By tho C.N. Astronomer 

The splendid constellation of Gemkii, 
or the Heavenly Twins, now occupies a 
prominent position in the eastern sky 
after about 8 or 9 p.m. 

It will be particularly interesting, 
during the first two weeks in December 
because, in addition to the permanent 
stellar glories of Gemini, there will be 
many fleeting ones to be seen in the 
form of meteors. 

These are the famous Gcminids, which 
annually radiate from the part of the 
constellation indicated 011 the star map. 
The probability of seeing several of 
these shooting stars this year is far 
greater than in the case of the Leonids 
and Andromedids, for no moonlight 
will interfere with observation. This 
meteor shower is spread over several 



The chief stars of Gemini, showing when to 
look for the Gcminid meteors 


evenings, so that some may be seen at 
any hour, though midnight is the best.. 

Each year a good display may be 
expected when the nights are dark and 
clear, a hundred an hour being occasion¬ 
ally witnessed, as in 1923. 

The meteors often include many largo 
ones ; all arc very swift as they approach 
our Earth almost “ head on,” so their 
speed is about 40 miles a second as 
they enter our atmosphere. 

To find the constellation of Gemini 
is quite easy, its strikingly rectangular 
shape, shown in the map, being readily 
found in the sky, high up in the east 
between 8 and 10 o’clock and south-east 
at midnight. 

The two bright stars Castor and Poll ux, 
about six times the Moon’s apparent 
width apart, are unmistakable, Pollux, 
the lower one, being obviously the 
brighter of the two. It is also the nearer 
and about 3,350,000 times as far as our 
Sun, or 51 light-years away. 

A Terrific White Heat 

Pollux radiates about 80 times the 
light of our Sun, and at a surface tem¬ 
perature that is rather less, or about 
4200 degrees Centigrade; therefore 
Pollux must be very much larger than 
our Sun, which at this distance would be 
quite invisible to the naked eye. 

Castor is really a magnificent quartette 
of suns, which are about 3,700,000 times 
as far away as our Sun, their light 
taking some 56 years to reach us ; while 
a fifth sun, much fainter than the others, 
and shining with a dull, reddish light of 
about 9 1 magnitude, appears very close 
to Castor, but measurements indicate 
that it is but 41 light-years distant. 

Comparatively small telescopes will 
show Castor as two stars very close 
together, but the spectroscope shows that 
each of them is, in turn, composed of 
two suns. Each couple revolves round 
some central point between them once 
in 347 years. While the two suns of the 
brighter pair whirl round each other at 
immense speed in but 9I days the other 
two take only three days. These suns are. 
at a terrific white heat of about 11,000 
degrees Centigrade, so all their elements 
are in a state of fiery vapour. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mercury 
south-east. In the evening Jupiter south¬ 
west, Uranus south, Alars south-east. 
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What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of what has happened 
before appeared in last week's issue. 

CHAPTER 23 
Sam Takes a Prisoner 

efore Sam knew what he was 
about Jim had dashed up the 
ladder which he always kept handy 
so as to get on the roof of the shed. 

Sam hurried after him. 

“ Come down, Jim ! ” he called. 

" He’ll plug you next thing.” 

“ Not he ! ” returned Jim, who 
jvas already bu§y dismantling the 
jterial. “ If it’s Sneed he won’t 
shoot any more while I'm up here. 
He'd be too scared of what would 
happen to him if he hit mo.” 

Sam hesitated, but only for a 
moment. It was plain that Jim was 
right. So, leaving him to his work, 
Sam ducked in among the 'bushes 
and started running fast, but very 
quietly, toward the boundary of 
Jim’s bit of land. Of all the big ' 
property that had once belonged to 
the* Selbys there was nothing left 
but the house, the garden, one field, 
and a piece of rough common along 
the cliff. This common was covered 
-with gorse and broom, and into this 
thick, stuff Sam vanished. 

Jim rapidly dismantled his aerial 
and carried the parts down intp the 
Shed. Nothing had been touched 
by the three shots fired except the 
galvanised roof, through which a 
ragged hole had been torn. 

“ Must have been Sneed,” said 
Jim scornfully. “ His shooting is 
as crooked as the rest of him. All 
the same it’s a nuisance, for now I 
shall have to rig up the aerial all over 
again before I can call Upton, and 
that won’t be easy if I have to wait 
till,after dark.” He looked round.* 
“ Hullo, where’s Sam ? ” 

He had not seen Sam disappear, 
and could not imagine where he 
was. He went out and looked 
round, but Sam had vanished. 
Suddenly the silence was broken 
by a shout—no, not a shout, but ^ 
howl, a most curious sound, in which 
surprise and fear were equally mixed. 

Jim ran like a hare in the direc¬ 
tion of the sound, which came from 
the south end of the gorse, 'and, 
bursting out into a little open 
patch, saw Sam kneeling on a 
battered-looking individual who 
was flat on his back on the t,urf. 

It’s all right, Jim,” remarked 
Sam quite coolly. “ I’ve got him.” 

“ Got what ? Why, it’s Sneed ! ” 

“ Of course it’s Sneed,” replied 
Sam. “ As luck had it, I spotted 
where that last shot came from, 
and caught him just as he was try¬ 
ing to sneak away.” 

” You let me go,” blustered 
Sneed. “ What business have you 
to interfere with me ? I’ll have the 
law on you for this 1 ” 

" I wouldn't talk about the law 
if I was in your shoes, Sneed,” 
Sam told him. “ You might find 
yourself in the wrong box ; ay, and 
your boss, too, for I’ll lay he put 
you up to this. You wouldn’t have 
had sense enough to think of it 
yourself.” 

“ Me ? I was out rabbit shooting, 
I’d have you know,” said Sneed. 

“ Rabbits don't live on the top 
of a tin roof,” said Sam ; “ and 
anyway yo u were trespassi ng. 1 ' He 
grinned. “ Catch hold of him, Jim.” 

“ What are you going to do with 
him ? ” asked Jim. 

“ Give him a dose of his own 
medicine,” Sam answered. “ He 
was going to leave us shut up in 
Gadsden's place. Now we’ll see 
how he likes being shut up in ours.” 

“ You daren’t do it ! ” * cried 
Sneed. “ It's against the law.” 

“ A nice one you are to talk about 
law,” retorted Sam. “ Come on at 
once, and don’t make too much 
noise about it, or perhaps we'll 
make you climb down the cliff as 
we had to this morning.” 

This threat scared Sneed thor¬ 
oughly, and he walked quietly 
enough, between Sam and Jim. 
They took him straight to the 
wireless shed, pushed him in before 
them, and shut the door. 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

“ Shallwe tie him, Jim ? ’’said Sam. 

“ No, don’t tie me,” begged Sneed. 
“ I won't try to run away.” 

“I wouldn’t trust you,” said 
Sam scornfully but if you do' 
try it 3 T ou’ll be sorry. We can both 
run faster than you, and either of 
us is more than a match for you. 
Sit there on that stool.” 

Sneed.sat on the stool and glared. 
He was very angry, but also badly 
scared. Sam turned to Jim. 

“ Suppose you fetch the police¬ 
man from the village, Jim. We can 
get him for trespassing on your 
land even if we can’t prove he was 
trying to smash'your aerial.” 

Jim stared ; then caught a solemn 
wink and understood. 

“ Yes,” he said gravely, “ that 
would be the best plan, but I think 
we ought to prosecute him for try¬ 
ing to destroy my aerial. We’ve got 
proof, for there’s the bullet hole in 
the roof. Indeed, it really looks as 
if he had been shooting at us*.” 

Sneed went quite pale.* 

Don’t do that,” he said quickly. 

“ You know' very well I wasn’t 
shooting at you. You let.me go, 
and if there’s any damage done 
I’ll pay for it. See here,”" he added 
eagerly, “ I’ll give you five pounds 
if you’ll let me go.” 

Sam looked at Jim. “ Bribery, 
Jim ! This makes it a lot worse. 
You take a note of what he says. 
It’ll go against him at the trial.” 

Jim took up a pad and began to 
write. He looked as solemn as a 
judge, though he was nearly 
bursting with laughter. 

Sneed was actually- shaking. 
“I’m not trying to bribe you,” he 
cried. “ I’m offering to pay for 
any damage I did by accident.” 

You know precious well that's 
not true,” said Sam grimly. “ Who 
put you up to trying to smash the 
aerial ? ” 

“ I shan’t answer,” said Sneed 
sulkily. 

Jim took up his cap and started 
tor the door. “ I’ll bring the 
policeman back with me,” he said. 

Sneed gave a howl. “ Stop! 
What do you want to know ? ” 

CHAPTER 24 

H.O.I.P. 

Cam’s question, caine sharp and 
^ short. “ I want to know which 
way Gadsden is going to Brazil.” 

If I tell ypu will you let me 
go ? ” Sneed asked anxiously. 

” We won’t prosecute you ; that’s 
all I'll promise,” replied Sam. 

“ And you won’t. tell Mr. 
Gadsden ? ” 

“No, we won’t tell him.” 

“ All right. He’s going by the 
La Plata from Plymouth. She 
sails tomorrow evening.” 

“ Does she go to Rio ? ” 

*’ No, to Pernambuco.” 

“ That's north of Rio,” said Jim 
quickly. 

“ I know',” said Sam. “ And how’s 
Gadsden going on from there ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Sneed an¬ 
swered. “ I don’t know anything 
about his plans.” 

“ I don’t suppose you do,”'said 
Sam scornfully. 

“ Can I go now? ” begged Sneed. 

“ No, you can’t. We’re not 
going to take any chances with our 
aerial tonight., You’ll stay here 
till morning, and then you can go 
to any place you please.” He 
turned to Jim. “ We’ll put him 
in the loft. He can’t get out. 
There’s hay to sleep on, and we’ll 
give him some supper.” 

Jim agreed, and they stowed 
their prisoner in the loft and locked 
the door on him; then -went in to 
supper. If Mrs. Trant knew 
anything of what they had been 
about she did not say so, but re¬ 
mained stonily silent. The boys 
took some food out to Sneed, and 
afterwards went back to the wireless 
room and set up the aerial again. 

“ It was jolly smart of you, 
Sam, to get that out of Sneed,” 
Jim said as they worked. 

Sam grinned. “ That sort scares 
easy,” he said. “ Do you reckon 
he was telling the truth ? ” 


“ I’m pretty sure of it,” said Jim. 

“ Then Gadsden has got the start 
of your folk.” 

“ He’s starting a day earlier,” 
agreed Jim, “ but Pernambuco’s a 
long way from Rio.” 

Sam nodded, “ Tell you what, 
Jim. If you can .get on to Upton 
you’d better ask him the best way 
up to where he is.” 

“ Yes, of course I will, but the 
whole thing is a funny mix-up. 
I can’t see how either the Pro¬ 
fessor’s party or Gadsden’s are 
going to get through a whole horde 
of savages like these Bakairi, and, 
even if they do, how they’re going 
to get but again.” 

“ Beats me,” allowed Sam. “ But 
you go to bed, Jim. You hadn’t 
much sleep last night and you’ve 
got to shift out early tomorrow. 
I'll call you about three.” 

Jim went off, and he was asleep 
as soon as his head touched the 
pillow. It seemed only about 
five minutes before Sam was shak¬ 
ing him awake. 

“ Quarter to three, Jim. Time to 
get busy. I’ve made you a cup of 
tea.” 

“ You're a brick ! ” declared 
Jim. “ I’ll be down in a tick. * I 
only hope I can get Upton this 
morning, for if I don't do so now 
I can’t tell when I shall have 
another chance.” 

Jim sat down, put on the head¬ 
phones, and began calling. Then 
for a long time there was silence 
in the room. Jim, looking round, 
saw that Sam had dropped asleep 
in his chair. 

An hour passed, then, all of a 
sudden, Morse signals began to tap 
against his ear-drums ; H.O.I'.P. 

CHAPTER 25 
A Bitter Disappointment 

J im knew.what it was; he could 
even recognise the sending, 
for to an ear trained as Jim’s each 
operator's touch has some slight 
difference. In a flash he was 
answering, and then all across the 
width of a great ocean and half a 
continent the two who had come so 
strangely into touch began to talk. 

“ Your signal's stronger,” Jim 
tapped out. 

“ Got my water-power,” was the 
answer. “ What news ? ” 

Jim quickly told him liow 
Gadsden, by means of his hidden 
dictaphone, had got hold of the 
code call, and asked Alan Upton to 
change it. “ Use T.L.S.,” he told 
him, but did not think it worth 
while to explain that the letters were 
the initials of Thorold, Lusty, and 
Selby. 

“ Noted,” came the answ'er. 
“ When Gadsden starting ? ” 

Jim told him, and also the ship 
by which the Professor was sailing. 

“ Good ! ” was the answer. 
“ Gadsden will probably come up 
Francisco River. You’ll do better 
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from Rio. Rail to Goyaz. Then 
mules. Plane no use. Can’t carry 
petrol double flight.” 

Jim began to ask the questions 
that were troubling him. 

“ How are half a dozen of us to 
get through savages ? ” he inquired. 
“ And, if we do, how get out again?” 

44 There’s a secret way into the 
valley,” was the reply. “ You will 
be met and guided. Bring petrol 
for my plane. I’ll handle the 
Bakairi if you can bring even twelve 
gallons. Can’t explain fully now, 
but trust me.” 

44 Don't know if I can bring wire¬ 
less beyond railhead,” replied Jim. 

“ Are you coming, then ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good. Bring wireless to Rio and 
talk from there. When starting ? ” 
“ Leaving here this morning,” Jim 
told him. 4 4 How you holding out ?' ’ 
“ Easily, except for food.” 

“ How many Hulas ? ” 

“ About three hundred. Good 
folk, but small and scary. They 
won't fight. Anything more can 
tell you ? ” 

44 Lots, but won't worry now. 
See you inside three months.” 

“ Hope so. Love to Uncle and 
Greg and yourself. Tell Uncle no 
end pleased to think he’s coming.” 

“ Right. Good-bye,” tapped Jim, 
and closed down. 

“ You got’him ? ” said Sam. The 
tapping had roused him, and he 
had been standing by for some time. 
Jim handed him his sheet of notes, 
and Sam read them. His usually 
stolid face lit up. “ A secret en¬ 
trance,” he said, “ and a guide to 
take you through. Oh, Jim, but 
you're in luck.” 

Jim fairly groaned. “ If onfy I 
could take you, Sam,” he said 
longingly. 

“ No good thinking of that,” 
replied Sam soberly. “ Hadn't we 
better get that aerial packed up ? 
You’ll have to start pretty soon.” 

Jim felt very sad as he packed, 
but the wrench came when he had 
to say good-bye to Sam. Sam came 
with him to the motor-bus which 
would take him to the station, and 
just before they parted Jim took 
five pounds of the money the 
Professor had given him and pushed 
it into Sam’s hand. 

“You must take it, Sam,” he said; 

“ for if things get too bad here and 
you want to go to sea you'll need 
the money for your kit.” ' 

Sam hesitated; then he pocketed 
the notes. 

“ All right, Jim, I’ll take it; but 
if I don’t need it you shall have it 
back. You’ll write me a letter ? ” 

“ Of course 1 ’U write, as often as 
I can,” Jim told him. The bus was 
moving ; there was just time for one 
last handshake*, then Jim w*as off 
on his travels. 

He reached Bristol soon after 
midday and went straight to the 
hotel, w'here he found Greg waiting. 
Greg greeted him cheerily. 

“ Jolly glad you’re coming,” he 
| said ; “ but -where's Sam ? ” 

“ Sam ? ” repeated Jim. “ Your 
father didn’t say anything about 
his coming.” 

“ But of course he’s to come ! 
He’s the very phap for us if w'c have 
to use boats. I know Dad wants 
him. Sam must have misunderstood 
what was said over the telephone. 
We must send him a wire.” 

Inside five minutes the wire was 
on its way, and Jim, feeling happier 
than he had felt all day, went back 
to the hotel, where he met the 
Professor and told him all that had 
happened,’ and showed him the 
notes of his talk with Alan. 

“ Excellent 1 ” said the Pi*o- 
fessor. “ You have done well, 
Selby. Now we had better get your 
kit and at the same time we will 
buy some things for Lusty. He 
ought to be here by eight.” 

They did their shopping, they 
had dinner; then Jim went to the 
station to meet Sam. 

He did not arrive. Jim went 
back, and then returned to meet the 
ten-thirty. Still no sign of Sam. 
Jim hardly slept that night and 
was up at five to meet the first morn¬ 
ing'train. But Sam did not come, 
and the boat was due out from 
Avonmouth at nine o’clock. 

TO BE 'CONTINUED 
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Who Was He ? 

A Master Statesman 
of Greece 

HTiie small country Greece had 
*• much influence in the world 
2000 years ago, and that influence 
exists still, to a large extent, 
through the thought and the art 
of great Greeks of long ago. 

At first there was no Greece, 
but only a Greek race of people 
living in separate towns that 
often, were enemies to each other. 
Then one city, Athens, became 
the leader of the rest, and all 
that was finest in Greece centred 
there. This rise of Athens was 
chiefly the work of one wise 
statesman, orator, and soldier. 

. He lived at the time when 
Athens was at the very height of 
her glory, about 450 b.c. By 
birth, on both his father’s and 
mother's side, he was noble, and 
he had the best education the 
Greeks could give. But he grew 
up to be a believer in the people 
governing themselves, and under 
him Athens became a demo¬ 
cratic city. 

But he himself was really ruler 
of Athens for more than 30 
years, for his influence over liis 
fellow-citizens was so great that 
they wished him to govern them. , 
He could impress them so much 
by his wishes that they became 
their wishes. So it was a de¬ 
mocracy governed by one man. 

Persia was the enemy the 
Greeks feared. This statesman’s # 
plan was for the Greek cities, 
led by Athens, to be strong at 
sea, and thereby safe from in¬ 
vasion. When some of the cities 
tired of sending ships and men 
to the great fleet he let them off 
if they paid for their share of 
defence being done by Athens. . 
Some preferred to pay. Part of 
the money sent he used to 
beautify the city. Then -was 
built that noble temple the 
Parthenon, some of whose 
broken sculpture may now be 
seen in the British Museum in 
London. 

It was a time when many great 
Greeks lived, such as Phidias the 
sculptor, Sophocles and Euripides 
the poets, and Thucydides and 
Herodotus the historians, and 
Athens reached the summit of 
her greatness. But when she 
began to hold other cities in 
unity by force they resisted; 
and before the statesman who 
had made her great died a war 
began between Athens and 
Sparta, and not long afterwards 
Athens began to decline. That 
time, however, the great states¬ 
man did not live to see. 

Of him the great historian 
Thucydides says he never did 
anything unworthy of his high 
position. He never flattered 
the people 
nor oppressed 
his adversaries, 
and personally 
he was in¬ 
corruptible. 
His own spe¬ 
cial pride was 
that no deed of 
his had caused 
any citizen to put on mourning. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Mendmg a Bur t Walerpipe 

Jr is not ahvay« ea> to get a plumber 
to repair a curst water-pipe 
quickly. 

A very good erne genev repair may 
fce effected by bine ng a piece of old 
cycle tube over the liote in the pipe. 
Stretch the rubber slightly and use 
strong, t It in string, he turns of which 
are very close toget her. 

A repair of this i ature will last for 
many weeks. 


How M^rk Twain Wrote His Nama 
g A MU El LANGHORNE CLEMENS, 
printer, .Mississippi pilot, miner, 
Alitor, traveller, lecturer, and writer, 
became world lumou^ as a humorist 
under the pen name of Mark Twain. 

To thousands of English readers he 
stands as the typical American, and 
several of his sayings have become 
current coin wherever the English 
language-is spoken. 

Mark Twain was* bom in 1835 and 
died in 191 a This is how lie wrote his 
name: 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Toucan 


'J'iiese South American fruit-eating 
birds have brilliantly-coloured 
' beaks which, although so enormous, 
are quite thin and light Toucans 
can be tamed, and make amusing pets. 

A Charade 

J Jy first a young female lias always 
■ been reckoned, 

And a person of still more importance 
my second; , 

A small preposition my next may 
appear, 

And a sign of the Zodiac brings up 
the rear; 

. These, united, are persons who seem 
much inclined 

To do what they can for the good of 
. mankind- Answer next week 


Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A New Kind of Toothbrush, Here 
is something entirely new in tooth* 
brushes. Mounted inside a frame¬ 
work shaped rather like a pair of 
sugar-tongs is a pair of small brushes, 
which are made 
to rotate by 
means of a small 
handle. One of the brushes cleans 
the outer surface of the teeth while 
the other cleans the inner surface, 
the cheek and tongue*being protected 
by the wide ends of the framework. 

A Deck - Chair Head - Rest. This 
simple little attachment is designed 
to increase the comfort of ordinary 
deck-chairs. It con¬ 
sists of two fixtures 
which grip on to the 
main stay’s of the 
chair, and these fix¬ 
tures cany a sup¬ 
porting band of 
leather or other 
material. The band, which is buckled 
at the back of the chair, may, of 
course, be adjusted as desired. 

Heads and Tails 


piND the names of these objects 
and then add one letter either 
before or after each name and make 

( 1 ) something seen in the heavens; 

( 2 ) something often found in the 
garden ; (3) a narrow band of woven- 
work ; (4) a favourite garden flower; 
(5) to scrutinise; (6) a fierce wild 

animal. , Answer next week 






A Riddle in Rhyme 

You’ll see me in bradawl but not 
in saw, 

You'll see me in footstep but not in 
paw. 

You’ll see me in sonny but not in boy, ? 
You’ll see me in brightness but not 
in joy, 

You’ll see me in oyster but not in 
crab, 

You’ll see me in brownish but not in 
drab, 

Together 1 form what’s seen at a 
party, 

Whenever I’m heard the laughter is 4 

hearty. Answer next week j 

Is Your Name Currie ? 

JN Scotland Currie was a mountain 
glen, but the Curries are not ail 
Scotsmen. And Currie is a place- 
name in Somerset, but the Curries 
do not all come from Somerset. The 
, old French and Middle English name £ 
i for a kitchen was curie, and probably 
many of the Curries, perhaps most 
of them, got their name by service 
in the kitchens of their lords. 


Changeling 

Change the word Lake to Pond with 
only four intervening: links, altering one 
letter at a time, and making a common 


L 

A 

.K 

E 
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D 




word with each change. The pictures 
will help you. 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

A N occasional pipistrelle bat Is seen 
flying, the last to be observed 
before they re- 
tire for the 
winter. A few 
primroses in 
sheltered situa¬ 
tions are still 
flowering. Snipe 
are seen in 
numbers in the 
meadows. The 
furze is flower¬ 
ing in some 
districts. The 
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Looking South 
8 a.m., Nov. 30 


liepatica is found in blossom. 


Ici On Parle Franqais 



Les menottes Le carlin Le sarrau 

On mettra les menottes au voleur 
Ce carlin me regarde drolement 
La fillette porte un sarrau propre 
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Jacko Has an Adventure 

J acko always said that nothing ever happened in Monkeyville. 

“The place is as dull as ditcliwatcr,” he told his mother; 
“ I don't know why we live here." 

Mrs. Jacko said that it was very wrong to be discontented. 

" No place need be dull,” she added, “ if we only keep our 
eyes open.”' 

And Jacko soon found that his mother was right. That very 
afternoon something did happen. 

Jacko was in his favourite place, hanging over the side of 
the bridge and staring at the water below, when he suddenly 
heard a loud bellow. He turned round quickly and found that 



Jacko landed on top of a big swan 


there wasn't a single person left on the bridge except himself, 
while advancing steadily toward him was a fierce-looking bull. 

It was really a bit too exciting—even for Jacko. He glanced 
round desperately for means of escape ; but the bull came at 
him with a rush, and there was nothing for it but a leap into 
the water. 


Df MERRYMAN 

A ijtti.e girl whose home was in 
the poor quarter of a city was 
taken to the country for a day’s 
holiday When she "saw the birds 
flying about she exclaimed j 
“ The poor little things 1 1 suppose 
thev haven’t got any cages to live in.” 

Good Advice for the Rattlesnake 

a rattlesnake rattled one day 
A musician who’d strolled out 
that way 

Said in tones tint were bland, 

“ You should join a jazz band— 

I am told they get excellent pay 1" 

When are nations like three miles ? 
When they make a league, 

Not Enough 

A savage heard that white men 
sleep on feather beds, so lie 
found a feather, placed it on a board, 
and slept on it. In the morning he 
woke up stiff and cramped, so he 
threw the feather away, convinced 
that white men were not so wise as 
he had thought. 

A Suit for Slander 

** (Jan I bring an action for slander 
against a man for calling me 
a baboon ? ” asked a client. 

“ Certainly,” replied the lawyer. 
“ When did it happen ? ” 

“ Four years ago.” 

14 Good gracious ! Whatever makes 
you want to sue him now after all 
these years ? ” asked the lawyer. 

41 1 went to the Zoo yesterday and 
saw a baboon for the first time,” 
was the reply. 


“ I suppose III have a watery grave,” he said to himself 
dismally, as he shut his eyes and jumped. 

But Jackoescapcd a watery grave this time ; in fact, he hardly 
touched the water, for lie landed on top of a big swan which 
happened to be sailing under the bridge at the moment. 

Of course the swan was furious. It hissed loudly and tried 
to peck-Jacko; but that young gentleman managed to sit firmly 
on its back, and hung on to the bird by its long neck. And 
at last the swan gave it up and started off down the river at 
a furious rate, with Jacko on its back. 

The news spread like wildfire, and nearly everybody in the 
place turned out to the rescue. People jumped into boats 
and canoes and anything they could lay hands on, while the 
Mayor ordered his State Barge to be brought out. Altogether 
there was a fearful scene of confusion, and Jacko and the swan 
were a good mile away before any of the rescuers got a start.' 

Luckily Jacko wasn’t a bit frightened; in fact, he rather 
enjoyed the ride, which was certainly unlike anything he had 
ever had before. 

But all good things come to an end, and so did Jacko’s ride. 
The swan suddenly slowed down and made .for the bank, and 
Jacko began to wonder what was going to happen next. 

“ My word ! What an adventure ! ” he exclaimed gleefully- 
“ I wish somebody could see me! ” 

But the adventure didn’t end quite so romantically as Jacko 
hoped. As they neared the bank his coat caught in an over¬ 
hanging bough, and he suddenly found himself suspended in 
mid-air, while the swan sailed calmly on 1 

Nothing could have been more undignified. By the time 
the rescue party came on the scene Jacko felt he had had 
quite enough adventure for one day. 


Coms-Alive Characters 



An Aw! who had a shoe to mend 
Waxed talkative. Said he, 
” My friend, 

If you will listen I’ll relate 
The story of my life to date. 

A simple rod of steel was I 
In the beginning. By and by 
They made me very, very hot, 

And' then they hammered me a lot. 
So I assumed "the shape you see, 

For skilful craftsmen fashioned me. 
Sharpened and polished, 1 grew 
bright, 

And then my handle came to light 
How proud I felt, complete and new ! 
But maybe 1 am boring, you ? ” 

The Shoe responded, with a sob, 

14 That’s what you’re here for—do 
your job! ” 


Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in your 
town, and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weejes in 12 towns. 
TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1928 1925 1928 1925 

London ..5SSS..6214..3946..3732 
Glasgow ..1S36..1926.. 9S9--1065 
Manchester. 1082.. 1070 .. 724.. 695 
Dublin .. 763.. 758 ..4S4.. 421 
Edinburgh. 592.. 63 S.. 39S.. 439 
Bristol .. 462.. 527.. 336 .. 309 
Nottingham 356.. 408.. 250.. 231 
Portsmouth 355-- 351 .. 1 75- - 200 
Cardiff .. 351.. 340.. 152 .. 169 
Plymouth . 320.. 303-. 176 .. 173 
Swansea .. 229 .. 228.. 125 .. 110 
Reading .. 121 .. 127 .. 81.. 58 

The four weeks are up to Oct 30 , 1926 . 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight m 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEX’3 PUZZLES 
Cress Word Puzzle 

Here is the answer to last week’s 
puzzle. . 

Dcubb Aor osiis 
MignonettE 
IncantutioN 
G a s k e T 
RondO 
O p i u At 

SapphO 
Co roman deL 
O h i O 

P i G 

E n e m Y 

A Word Square 



Hidden Names 
Macaulay, Green 

What Is It ? 

Blanket 


C H A S E 
HOVEL 
AVAIL 
S E I N E 
ELLEN 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children's Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

November 27, 1926 -1 1 Every Thursday, 2d.^ 


The GN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for lls. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


ENGLISH SUGAR • THE 40-MILE FOG-HORN • HOCKEY ON THE SANDS 



Japanese Prince as an Oarsman—Prince Chichibu of Japan, who is at Oxford, is an en- The Swans Come to Lunch—These schoolgirls were eating their lunch on the Thames tow- 
thusiastic rowing-man, and here we see him setting out to row for Magdalen College path at Henley when some swans came out of the river and begged for tit-bits, as seen here 



The Raw Material of British Sugar—Every day 
2000 tons of English-grown beet arrive at Cantley, 
in Norfolk, for the manufacture of beet sugar. 
This picture chows trucks of beet being unloaded 
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The Noise Machine—This new type of fog-horn 
has proved most successful and is to be installed all 
round Qreat Britai•> in place of the old ones. Its 
warning note has been heard 40 miles out at sea 



Hockey on the Sands—In summer the seashore at Weston-super-Mare is 
thronged with holiday-makers, but in winter it is almost deserted and makes 
a splendid hockey pitch for the girls of a school in the town, as seen in this 
picture. At low tide they are able to mark out a full-sized field on the broad sands 


Strange Meeting at the Zoo—A lion cub was lent to 
the Zoo recently and it was housed with another cub. 
Then it was discovered that the cubs were twin 
brothers, so the owner gave her pet to the Zoo 



A Thrilling Tale at the Watchman’s Fire—A watchman on night duty at Woodford is a Man-Power Wheel 300 Years Old—At a Hampshire inn'there is a water-wheel which is still 
man who has travelled about the world, and in the evening the Boy Scouts of the neighbour- in use although itisthree hundred years old. A man walks inside the wheel to raise the.barrel 
hood like to gather round his fire and listen to thrilling tales of adventure in distant lands of water, and as the well is 300 feet deep he ha9 to walk for a quarter of an hour 

~ CAN WE FIND THE TRUTH ?-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER ~ 

The Children’s Newspaper Is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. ' It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Afri ca, C entral News Agency, 
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